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SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


1.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIALIST IDEAL. 


‘«‘We are all Socialists now,’’ avowed the Right 
Honorable Sir William Vernon Harcourt in the 
British House of Commons lately, and the Prince of 
Wales recently made the same confession. What- 
ever may be the value of these vague declarations, 
it is certain that the progress of Socialism is just 
now the most marked characteristic of English 
thought.! 

At the same time, the influence of Socialism in 
English public life may very easily be overlooked by 
a casual observer, especially as it is still often 
ignored or misapprehended by public men them- 
selves. English politics are, by tradition, so exclu- 
sively an affair of the ‘classes’? that even the 
greatest movements in democratic thought are apt 
to escape the notice of those unaccustomed to watch 
the tendencies of the still largely inarticulate masses. 
The development of Socialistic institutions has, more- 
over, been so gradual, and has met with such uni- 
versal acceptance, that the great majority of citizens 
are still quite unaware of the extent to which Indi- 
vidualist principles have been abandoned. The ordi- 
nary party politician, intent only upon the issues of 


‘See the pamphlet by the present writer, The Progress of Socialism 
(Second edition, London, 1888, The Modern Press, 13 Pater. 
noster Row). 
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the moment, would probably deny that Socialism, as 
a vital political force, has any existence in Eng- 
land at all. 

Americans in particular find it difficult adequately 
to realize the rapid progress of Democracy in Eng- 
land, whether political or social. Those unfamiliar 
with English political life are almost inevitably led to 
mistake the surviving forms of Feudalism, with their 
corresponding social inequalities, for greater draw- 
backs and deductions from the political Democracy 
than they really are. It may confidently be asserted 
that the existence of an hereditary peerage offers less 
of an obstacle to genuine reform than that of the 
political «‘rings and bosses,’’ so graphically por- 
trayed by Mr. Bryce.' The English Conservative 
Party, moreover, by no means corresponds to the 
various conservative or reactionary elements in 
continental politics, but is itself constantly being 
‘‘permeated’’ by new ideas emanating from the 
other side. A party whose leaders carried the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws (1846), most of the Factory 
Acts, household suffrage in the towns (1867), and 
Democratic local self-government in London and the 
rural districts (1888), cannot be said to be a mere 
party of reaction. The fact that all these measures 
were unwilling concessions to popular pressure only 
emphasizes their democratic character. 

Nor is it easy to realize the extent of the progress 
of the economic side of Democracy—that is to say, 
Socialism itself. Students have grown so accustomed 
to think of Socialism as a mere « Utopia,’’ spun from 
the humanity-intoxicated brains of various French- 


'The American Commonwealth, Vol. IT. 
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men of the beginning of the century, that they find 
great difficulty in recognizing it in any other aspect. 
But on the part of the critics this is simple ignorance. 
Down to the present generation the aspirant after 
social reform, whether Socialist or Individualist, 
naturally embodied his ideas in a detailed plan of a 
new social order, from which all contemporary evils 
were eliminated. Just as Plato had his « Republic,”’ 
Campanella his «‘City of the Sun,’”’ and Sir Thomas 
Moore his ‘‘ Utopia,’’ so Baboeuf had his ‘‘ Charter of 
Equality,’’ Cabet his ‘‘Icaria,’’ St. Simon his « In- 
dustrial System,’’ and Fourrier his ideal «‘ Phalans- 
tery.”’ Robert Owen spent a fortune in pressing 
upon a stiff-necked generation a ‘‘ New Moral World;”’ 
and even Comte, superior, as he was, to many of the 
weaknesses of his time, must needs add a detailed 
‘¢ Polity ’’ to his “‘ Philosophy ’”’ of Positivism. 

The leading feature of all these proposals (not 
excluding the last) was what may be called their 
‘« statical’’ character. The ideal society was repre- 
sented as a perfectly balanced equilibrium without 
need or possibility of future organic alteration. 
Now-a-days, owing mainly to the efforts of Comte, 
Darwin and Spencer, we can no longer think of the 
future society as an unchanging state. The social 
ideal from being statical has become dynamic. The 
necessity of the constant growth and development of 
the social organism has become axiomatic. No 
philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual 
passing of the old order into the new, without breach 
of continuity or abrupt general change of social 
tissue. The new becomes itself old, often before it 
is consciously recognized as new, and history shows 
us nothing but constant gradual evolution. 
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Most Socialists have learnt this lesson' even better 
than their opponents, and find now their strongest 
argument therein. But the common criticism of 
Socialism has not yet noted the change, and con- 
tinues to deal mainly with the obsolete Utopias of 
the pre-evolutionary age. Modern Socialists are 
still reproached with the domestic details of an 
imaginary ‘‘Phalanstery’’ or with the failure of 
‘*Queenwood’’ or ‘‘Icaria,’’ whereas they are now 
advocating the conscious adoption of principles of 
social organization which advanced communities 
have already dimly and unconsciously found to be 
the inevitable outcome of Democracy and the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Nor is there any special socialist method of reform. 
It may suit the interested defenders of the existing 
order, or heated journalistic imaginations, to imagine 
that Socialism necessarily implies a sudden and 
forcible overthrow of police and government in a 
kind of tumultuous rising of the common people. The 
student of Socialism knows that it is not necessarily, 
or even usually, bound up with anything of the sort. 
It is a safe maxim that the character of a revolu- 
tionary movement in this respect depends mainly 
upon the nature of the repressing forces. 

In Russia, for instance, whatever socialist thought 
exists, is a portion of the so-called Nihilist move- 


1“T am aware that there are some who suppose that our present 
bourgeois arrangements must be totally destroyed and others 
substituted almost at a blow. But, however successful a revolution 
might be, it is certain that mankind cannot change its whole 
nature all at once. Break the old shell, certainly, but never forget 
the fact that the new forms must grow out of the old.’”” H. M. 
Hyndman, Historical Basis of Socialism, p. 305 (London, 1883, 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 
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ment. This is, itself, not socialist in character, 
(either <‘collectivist’’ or ‘‘anarchist,’’) but seeks 
merely political and administrative reforms. The 
violent methods used by some of the Russian Nihilists 
are, however, not followed in countries enjoying 
greater political freedom. 

In Germany, in spite of considerable repression, 
Socialism is an exclusively Parliamentary force of 
the first magnitude. In France it is mainly a factor 
in Paris municipal politics. In England to-day the 
comparatively small avowed Socialist party obtains 
most of its influence by the unconscious permeation 
of all schools of thought. In all three countries the 
development of socialistic institutions is gradual, 
persistent and carried out by legislative enactments. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, no one 
acquainted with English politics can reasonably fear 
that this feature will not continue. No student of 
society, whether Socialist or Individualist, can doubt 
that any important organic changes will necessarily 
be (1) Democratic, and thus acceptable to a majority 
of the people and prepared for in the minds of all; 
(2) gradual, and thus causing no dislocation, however 
rapid may be the rate of progress; (3) not regarded 
as immoral by the mass of people, and thus not 
subjectively demoralizing to them; and in this 
country, at any rate (4), constitutional and peaceful. 

If Socialism is thus neither a Utopia nor a specially 
violent method of revolution, what, it may be asked, 
are its distinctive features? It is not easy to reply 
in a single sentence. The ideas denoted by Socialism 
represent the outcome of a gradual change of thought 
in economics, ethics and politics. The Socialist is 
distinguished from the Individualist, not so much by 
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any special Shibboleth as by a complete difference as 
to the main principles of social organization. The 
essential contribution of the century to sociology has 
been the supersession of the Individual by the Com- 
munity as the starting point of social investigations. ' 
Socialism is the product of this development, arising, 
with it, from the contemporary industrial evolution. 
On the economic side, Socialism implies the collective 
administration of rent and interest, leaving to the 
individual only the wages of his labor, of hand or 
brain. On the political side, it involves the collective 
control over, and ultimate administration of, all the 
main instruments of wealth production. On the 
ethical side, it expresses the general recognition of 
fraternity, the universal obligation of personal ser- 
vice, and the subordination of personal ambition to 
the common good. 

These fundamental ideas of Socialism do not 
always find explicit expression in the programme of 
any one exponent. The character of the propa- 
ganda, like its practical demands upon the legis- 
lature, is necessarily conditioned by the particular 
circumstances of the locality and the time. Socialism 
suffers, too, like every other movement from the 
imperfections of its advocates and adherents. Spring- 
ing, as it does, from the existence of hideous social 
wrongs, and the unspeakable misery of tens of 
thousands of sufferers, we must not be surprised to 
find it frequently allied with bitterness, hatred and 
the wild justice of revenge. Long despised and 


1A full statement of this intellectual movement will be found in 
the articles ‘‘ Political Economy” and “Socialism”’ in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (ninth edition). See also T. Kirkup’s Jnguiry 
Into Socialism (London, 1887, Longmans). 
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rejected by nearly all the educated class, it is not to 
be wondered at that Socialism should find expression 
in forms and plans often not consistent with science 
or with themselves. An easy triumph usually awaits 
those defenders of contemporary institutions who 
are satisfied with exposing the fallacies of any 
particular socialist writer. The more candid student 
will endeavor to find out what it is, amid these 
fallacies and inconsistencies, that has secured the 
allegiance of millions, and has been a beacon of hope 
to the workers for more than a generation. Worthy 
opponents will seek to deal with Socialism, not in its 
weakest, but in its strongest aspects; and those who 
have fully realized the processes of social evolution 
will be prepared to find socialistic changes taking 
place under all those disguises by which men love to 
persuade themselves that the existing order is strong 
and ‘‘endureth forever.’’ In England, especially, 
we shall find that the progress of Socialism is to be 
sought mainly among those who are unconscious of 
their Socialism, many of whom, indeed, still pro- 
claim their adherence to Individualism, Self-help and 
Laissez Faire. But in any useful classification posi- 
tion will not so much depend upon the label which a 
man gives to his opinions or actions as upon their 
actual character. Not all those who are now coming 
forward to claim the name of Socialist can be ad- 
mitted as such, whilst many thousands have become 
Socialists without knowing it. 

A well-considered and sober description of the 
Socialist Ideal, in its modern development, may be 
found in the following prospectus of one of the exist- 
ing English socialist organizations: 


‘*The Fabian Society consists of Socialists. It therefore aims at 
the reorganization of society by the emancipation of land and 
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industrial capital from individual and class ownership, and the 
vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this 
way only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be 
equitably shared by the whole people. 

“The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private 
property in land, and of the consequent individual appropriation, 
in the form of rent, of the price paid for permission to use the 
earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and sites. 

‘The Society, further, works for the transfer to thecommunity of 
the administration of such industrial capital as can conveniently be 
managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of 
production in the past, industrial inventions and the transformation 
of surplus income into capital have mainly enriched the proprietary 
class, the worker being now dependent on that class for leave to 
earn a living. 

*‘If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though 
not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem 
fit to the community), rent and interest will be added to the reward 
of labor, the idle class now living on the labor of others will 
necessarily disappear, and practical equality of opportunity will be 
maintained by the spontaneous action of economic forces with 
much less interference with personal liberty than the present sys- 
tem entails. 

‘*For the attainment of these ends, the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political changes 
consequent thereon. It seeks to promote these by the general 
dissemination of knowledge as to the relation between the indi- 
vidual and society in its economic, ethical and political aspects.”’ 


This, however, affords merely a summary of the 
ideal principles of social organization, and gives no 
account of the various modifications of the existing 
society through which the ideal is likely to be 
attained. Another organization supplies this politi- 
cal forecast as follows; but it must be observed that 
this somewhat crude programme is admittedly awk- 
wardly worded, and does not fairly represent its 
present exponents : 


‘“*As measures called for to palliate the evils of our existing 
society, the Social-Democratic Federation urges for immediate 


adoption : 
“The Compulsory Construction of healthy artisan and agricul- 


tural laborers’ dwellings in proportion to the population, such 
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dwellings to be let at rents to cover the cost of construction and 
maintenance alone. 

‘‘Free compulsory education for all classes, together with the 
provision of at least one wholesome meal a day in each school. 

“Eight hours or less to be the normal working day in all trades. 

‘*Cumulative Taxation upon all incomes above a fixed minimum 
not exceeding £300 a year. 

‘*State Appropriation of Railways, with or without compensation. 

“The establishment of National Banks, which shall absorb all 
private institutions that derive a profit from operations in money 
or credit. : 

‘*Rapid Extinction of the National Debt. 

“‘Nationalization of the Land, and organization of agricultural 
and industrial armies under State control on co-operative principles. 

‘‘As means for the peaceable attainment of these objects, the 
Social-Democratic Federation advocates : 

** Adult Suffrage ; Annual Parliaments; Proportional Representa- 
tion ; Payment of Members; and Official Expenses of Election out of 
the rates; Abolition of the House of Lordsand all Hereditary Author- 
ities. Disestablishment and Disendowment of all state Churches.”’ 


It may be summed up that the progress of Social- 
ism in England has hitherto been, and is still being 
accomplished, in four leading directions, viz.: 

1. Increasing restrictions upon the private owner- 
ship of land and capital. (Factory Acts, &c.) 

2. Gradual supersession of private industrial ven- 
tures by public administration. (National Telegraphs, 
Municipal tramways, Parochial schools.) 

3. Progressive absorption by taxation of unearned 
incomes (rent and interest), and “rent of ability.”’ 
(Income tax, taxes on real property, &c.) 

4. The supplementing of private charity by public 
philanthropy, aiming at raising the condition of the 
‘‘residuum.”’ (Education, improved dwellings, &c.) 

Philanthropic reformers will be surprised to find 
some of these measures classed as socialistic. They, 
as well as many Socialists, have been so accustomed 
to think of Socialism merely as an Ideal, that they 
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do not recognize the steps by which that Ideal is 
being gradually realized. Wherever rent and interest 
are being absorbed for public purposes, wherever the 
collective organization of the community is being 
employed in place of individual effort, wherever, in 
the public interest, the free use of private land or 
capital is being further restrained,—there one more 
step towards the complete realization of the Socialist 
Ideal is being taken. Society is reforming itself on 
Collectivist, not on Individualist principles, and 
although the advocates of each particular change 
intend no further alteration, the result is nevertheless 
an increasing social momentum in the same general 
direction. 

The present tendency of English thought is strongly 
in favor of further development on these lines, and 
in the following pages some account will be given of 
this tendency, as exhibited, not only in the avowedly 
socialist movement itself, but also in the Churches, 
at the Universities, among the economists, in legisla- 
tion, in current politics, and in municipal life. 


2.—TuHE RISE OF THE ENGLISH SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 


It is characteristic of England that although the 
present socialist movement there, as a conscious pop- 
ular agitation of any vitality, is scarcely more than 
eight years old, the progressive Socialism in English 
politics dates from the very beginning of the century.! 
Nothing like an adequate account of this development 
can here be attempted. It is easy to trace the fore- 
runners of the present movement, and that in more 





1See the very able article on Socialism in English Politics, by Wil- 
liam Clarke, in the Political Science Quarterly, December, 1888. 
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than one direction,! but it must more properly be re- 
garded as the conscious and explicit expression of 
what has long been the growing force in England. 
It is true that with the collapse of the Chartist move- 
ment in 1848, all serious agitation of a socialist 
character came to an end, and for thirty years the 
popular movements in England took the forms of a 
development of trades unions, the progress of co- 
operative distributive stores and building societies, 
in conjunction with the purely political agitation for 
the Parliamentary franchise. But the socialist leaven 
was still at work. The Chartist survivors continued 
to be centres of quiet education of their comrades. 
The ideas of Marx and Lassalle filtered in through 
French and German refugees, as well as through the 
personal influence, of Marx himself, on a select few. 
The latter influence of the Political Economists, nota- 
bly that of John Stuart Mill,? gradually prepared the 
public mind for socialist proposals, especially on the 
subject of the “unearned increment ”’ of land values. 
The course of industrial development was bringing 
about the intervention of the legislature in every fac- 
tory and in almost every trade. The growth of demo- 
cratic feeling was compelling the political enfran- 
chisement of one class after another, of poorer and 
poorer citizens, until now almost as large a propor- 
tion of the population, as in the United States itself, 
is registered as entitled to vote. 





1See essay on The Historical Aspect in Fabian Essays in Socialism 
(about to be published.) 

*See the explicit confession of his conversion, as he says, from 
mere Democracy to Socialism (Autobiography, p. 231-2) and the 
change in tone shown in Book IV of the Political Economy. (Popular 
Edition, 1865.) 

2 
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The constant denunciations of the current bourgeois 
ideals by the ‘‘Christian Socialists,’’ by Carlyle and 
his perpetually renewed stream of enthusiastic, if 
temporary, disciples, by Ruskin and many of his lit- 
erary and artistic supporters, as well as by the small 
but persistent band of « Positivists,’’ could not fail to 
exert a potent disintegrating force. 

All this time popular education was progressing at 
an enormous rate, until the illiterate workman of the 
Chartist times has almost disappeared. It was, more- 
over, becoming apparent since 1867, that the mere 
possession of voting power did not suffice to cure the 
festering ulcers of urban poverty, and all sections of 
the popular party were ripe for the development of 
an avowedly socialist policy. 

The occasion out of which the movement arose was 
an unexpected one. Little as Mr. Henry George in- 
tended it, there can be no doubt that it was the enor- 
mous circulation of his ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
which gave the touch which caused all the seething 
influences to crystallize into a popular socialist move- 
ment. The optimistic and confident tone of the book, 
and the irresistible force of its popularization of Ri- 
cardo’s Law of Rent, sounded the dominant « note ’’ 
of the English Socialist party of to-day. Adherents of 
Mr. George’s views gathered into little propagandist 
societies, and gradually developed, in many cases, 
into complete Socialists. During the year 1881, more- 
over, the coercive measures introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ministry against the Irish Land League had 
alienated many of the earnest Radicals from the Lib- 
eral party, and these were still further repelled by the 
‘untoward events,’’ which were happening in Egypt. 


It became evident that ‘‘ Liberalism ’’ was not incon- 
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sistent with shameless international aggression in the: 
interests of the officers and the bondholders.' The 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s administration were suc- 
cessively frittered away without any real effort to 
accomplish social reforms. The neglect of English 
social questions became more and more pressingly 
felt, and it was mainly the feeling due to these politi- 
cal incidents that caused the first definitely socialist 
organization to arise. This was a body called the 
‘«‘ Democratic Federation,’’ founded in March, 1881, 
by the efforts of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, Miss Helen Taylor (stepdaughter of John 
Stuart Mill) and some others. Mr. Joseph Cowen, at 
that time member of Parliament for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a life-long Democrat, was one of the active 
helpers from the first, although this was not publicly 
known. The only distinctively socialist proposal ex- 
plicitly set forth in the first programme of this organ- 
ization was ‘“ Nationalization of the Land,’” placed 
ninth in the list, but it was from the first essentially a 
socialist body, and it changed its name in September, 
1883, to the ‘‘ Social Democratic Federation.’’ Under 
this title it became a propagandist organization of 
great effect in London, and many of the provincial 
industrial centres, having scores of energetic and 


1See Spoiling the Egyptians,a Tale of Shame, by J. Seymour Keay. 
(New York, Putnams.) 

*This was not borrowed from Mr. George. It had long been one 
of the proposals of English Democratic leaders ; such, for instance, 
as Bronterre O’Brien. Something very like it was at the back of 
the Chartist movement. The ‘‘Land and Labor League,” a popular 
organization of fifteen years ago, made it the most prominent of 
itsdemands. The idea seems to have been originally that of Thomas 
Spence, whose lecture on the subject in 1775, has been repnblished 
by Mr. Hyndman (The Nationalization of the Land in 1775 and 1882. 
London, 1882. E. W. Allen.) 
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self-supporting local branches. It is undoubtedly 
due to the bold and unsparing personal efforts made 
by the early leaders of this society that Socialism has 
become widely known in England. Other Socialist 
societies arose, by fission, or by differentiation, until 
the influence of Socialism upon Democratic thought 
and politics has become admittedly enormous. The 
change in tone of English political leaders since 1880, 
is obvious and daily increasing, until it is not too 
much to assert that the Radical party, largely the 
creation of the Individualist Philosophers of seventy 
years ago, is now thoroughly permeated with social- 
ist ideas. The numerical increase of nominal so- 
cialists is hindered by this very success. Those, who 
in Germany, would naturally be enrolled as members 
of the Social Democratic party, in England still call 
themselves Liberals or Radicals, but demand such 
socialist measures as the ‘municipalization”’ of 
urban land, the special taxation of rents and mining 
royalties, and the public provision of artisans’ dwell- 
ings. This permeation is apparently destined to con- 
tinue, and the avowed socialist party in England will 
probably remain a comparatively small disintegrating 
and educational force, supplying ideas and principles 
of social reconstruction to each of the great political 
parties in turn, as the changing results of English 
politics bring them alternately into power. 


3.—THE ENGLISH SOCIALIST ORGANIZATIONS. 


The difficulty in describing the English socialist 
organizations is their constant fluidity. Their pro- 
grammes and principles remain, and even their lead- 
ers, but their active membership is continually chang- 
ing. A steady stream of persons influenced by social- 
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ist doctrines passes into them, but after a time most 
or these cease to attend meetings the subjects of 
which have become familiar, and gradually discon- 
tinue their subscriptions. These persons are not lost 
to the movement: they retain their socialist tone of 
thought, and give effect to it in their trades unions, 
their clubs, and their political associations. But 
they often cease to belong to any distinctly socialist 
organization, where they are replaced by newer con- 
verts. 

The character of the organizations themselves is no 
less unstable. It was intended, in almost every case, 
that they should be federal in form, the Executive 
consisting of delegates from the local ‘branches.’’ 
As a matter of fact they have really consisted of 
propagandist committees, usually in London, with 
more or less organized knots of adherents in other 
parts of London and in certain provincial towns. 
These so-called ‘branches ’”’ fluctuate continually in 
strength, and vary in character from almost inde- 
pendent autonomous and self-supporting societies, 
down to mere centres to which lecturers are supplied 
and through which literature is distributed. Neither 
the size nor the number of these ‘‘branches’’ is of so 
much importance as the existence, in many constitu- 
encies, of a few energetic political workers who see 
the weakness of the programmes of the great politi- 
cal parties, and who, knowing precisely what they 
want, and giving voice to the vague popular feeling, 
are able to exercise an altogether disproportionate 
influence on the candidates and party managers. It 
is the weight of the Socialist criticism of the merely 
‘‘political’’ programmes of both parties, not its nu- 
merical strength, which has made it, under one name 
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or another, the most potent influence in English poli- 
tics to-day, 

The largest, as well as the oldest of the existing 
socialist societies in England is the Social Democratic 
Federation. Founded by a small number of educated 
middle-class reformers, it became, almost from the 
first, a democratic and popular body, and to it belong 
the great majority of the avowed Socialists of the 
wage-earning class. It consists nominally of a cen- 
tral council of delegates, sitting in London, and a 
number of ‘‘branches’’ in London and most of the 
large provincial towns. Each of these branches car- 
ries on an active local propaganda by means of inces- 
sant lectures, open-air meetings and the sale of liter- 
ature. Some of them bring, in addition, considera- 
ble pressure to bear on current politics by influencing 
candidates, and by running candidates of their own 
at local elections. This influence has been particu- 
larly successful at Battersea (London), where Mr. 
John Burns, the local leader, was lately returned at the 
head of the poll for the London County Council (the 
new municipality of the metropolis), and at Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, where three socialists were recently 
elected to the School Board in face of the combined 
opposition of all other parties, religious, educational 
and political. The Council in London maintains 
friendly relations with the socialist party in other 
countries, issues manifestos on matters of current 
interest, organizes ‘‘demonstrations’’ in London, and 
maintains a weekly newspaper, Justice, (price one 
penny) their special organ, which has the largest 
circulation of any socialist periodical. In economics 
it follows Karl Marx; in politics it is ‘‘collectivist”’ 
as well as extremely democratic, and is marked by a 
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tone of bitter repudiation of both liberal and conser- 
vative politicians. It denounces especially the «‘Con- 
servatism’’ of the trades union leaders, and the 
working members of Parliament, as well as the 
«Jingo”’ foreign policy carried on by both great 
parties in the interests of capitalists and the aris- 
tocracy. 

The most active members of the Social Democratic 
Federation are Mr. H. M. Hyndman,! Mr. John 
Burns,? and Mr. Herbert Burrows. Mrs. Annie 
Besant® has lately brought her powerful influence 
to the aid of this body. 





1Graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge; author of The Histo- 
rical Basis of Socialism (London, 1883; Kegan Paul & Co.); The Bank- 
ruptey of India; England for all (London, 1881; E. W. Allen); The 
Coming Revolution in England (London, W. Reeves); Socialism and 
Slavery (London, Modern Press); and many other pamphlets and 
articles on Socialism. 

*4 working engineer with a magnificent gift of oratory; unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Parliament at Nottingham in 1885; indicted for 
sedition, April, 1886, but acquitted; imprisoned for ‘‘obstructing the 
police’? at a demonstration in Trafalgar Square in 1888; elected 
member of the London County Council for Battersea, January, 
1889. 

The well known author and lecturer, late co-editor with Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, M. P., of The National Reformer, vice-president 
of the National Secular Society and of the Malthusian League; 
secretary of the Matchmakers’ Trade Union; secretary of the Law 
and Liberty League; member of the Fabian Society and of the 
Social Democratic Federation; member of the London School 
Board (returned at the top of the poll for the Tower Hamlet Divi- 
sion, November, 1888); late editor of The Link and Our Course; 
prosecuted with Mr. Bradlaugh in 1877, for publishing Dr. Know]l- 
ton’s Fruits of Philosophy, because of her atheistic and Malthusian 
opinions; deprived in 1878 of the custody of her daughter, a ‘‘ward 
of court,’’ by order of the court of chancery; author of My Path 
to Atheism, The Law of Population, Autobiographical Sketches, Mod- 
ern Socialism, and numerous Freethought, Political and Socialist 
pamphlets and essays. 
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Mr. H. H. Champion was for some years an active 
worker for this organization, but his conduct being 
disapproved, he was expelled, and now carries on an 
agitation independently, the chief aim of which is 
the legislative shortening of the hours of labor. He 
has taken the leading part in trying to enforce the 
‘‘Shop Hours Regulation Act,’’ passed in 1887 at the 
instance of Sir John Lubbock, M. P. 

The central office of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion is at 181 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C. 
Among their more important issues may be named 
“Socialism Made Plain’’ (7lst thousand), “The 
Socialist Catechism,’’ by J. L. Joynes, M. A. 
(20th thousand), Mr. Hyndman’s «‘A Commune for 
London,” and «‘The Emigration Fraud’”’ (one penny 
each); «‘The Principles of Socialism,’ by Mr. Hind- 
man and Mr. Morris, price fourpence; Prince Krapot- 
kine’s ‘‘Appeal to the Young,’’ and Karl Marx’ ‘«‘Wage 
Labour and Capital’’ (one penny each). 

The other large popular organization in England is 
the «Socialist League,’’ founded in 1883 by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris,! who had been one of the active mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic Federation. The 
grounds of his secession were mainly personal, but 
the new body developed important differences as to 
the method of advancing the socialist cause. Whilst 
accepting the collectivist principle of public control 
over the instruments of wealth production, the Social- 
ist League insists strongly upon the necessity of this 
control being exercised by free communal groups, 
only loosely and voluntarily associated in larger 





1The eminent poet, author of The Harthly Paradise and many 
other poems. His chief socialist publication is Signs of Change, 
a series of lectures. (London, 1889, Reeves & Turner.) 
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aggregates. On this ground it has often leanings 
towards the ‘Anarchist’’ section, in resisting the 
tendency to an over-centralized administration, to 
which collectivists are prone. This attitude is em- 
phasized by the repugnance of its leader to the 
machinery and methods of current politics which 
causes it to confine itself to the dissemination of the 
socialist principles and ideal, without endeavoring 
directly to influence the actual mode of their applica- 
tion to the current social evolution. This purely edu- 
cational attitude, whilst not unattractive to students, 
and to literary and artistic workers, fails to interest 
the mass of the wage-workers. On the other hand it 
attracts most of the foreign socialist refugees in this 
country, who have brought from the continent a dis- 
trust of the merely ‘‘bourgeois”’ politics of French 
and German Liberalism. These give the Socialist 
League a disposition occasionally to coquet vaguely 
with those ‘‘counsels of despair’’ to which the op- 
pressed classes are prone when hope of political re- 
generation dies out among them; and while such 
influences inflame the prevalent feeling against the 
feeble and hesitating efforts of even the Radical 
political leaders, they prevent the League finding 
adherents among the ordinary working men.' It is 

'This is typical of the change of thought among the masses. 
The Trades Union leaders still belong, in great measure, to the 
school of Individualist Radicalism, out of which their followers have 
already passed, and the leaders’ dislike and distrust of political 
action causes them, as it does the Socialist League, occasionally 
to throw themselves into the hands of the wilder revolutionary 
party. This happened, for instance, at the international Trades 
Union Congress in London in November, 1888, when the English 
delegates coalesced with the Foreign Anarchists, rather than sup- 
port the mildly ‘‘collectivist’’ proposals as to the legislative 
shortening of the hours of labor. (See Mr. Adolphe Smith’s Crit- 
ical Essay on the Congress; London, 59 Barclay Road, Walham 
Green.) 
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accordingly diminishing in numerical strength, and 
many of its members have fallen away to set up sep- 
arate local organizations or to join other bodies. 

The Socialist League is nominally organized on 
a plan similar to that of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, with a central council and a number of local 
branches. These have, however, latterly become 
much less numerous. 

The organ of the League is the «‘Commonweal,”’ 
published weekly, price one penny. This has now a 
smaller circulation than « Justice,’’ but it often con- 
tains poems and articles of high literary merit. It is 
marked by an equally acrid denunciation of all poli- 
ticians, and it may be added that both papers unite in 
attacking Mr. Henry George, and the Land Nation- 
alization movement generally. 

The most active member of the Socialist League, 
besides Mr. William Morris, is Mr. E. Belfort Bax.! 

The head office of the Socialist League is at 13 
Farringdon Road, London, E. C., but its most import- 
ant centre is Mr. Morris’ residence, Kelmscott House, 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith, London. Its chief pub- 
lication, other than the lectures of Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Bax, already mentioned, is «‘The Manifesto of 
the Socialist League’’ (price one penny.) 

The Fabian Society occupies a different sphere as 
a Socialist Society from that of the two larger bodies. 
It was founded in 1883 as an educational and propa- 
gandist centre, and includes members of all the other 


‘Author of a History of Philosophy, a biography of Jean Paul 
Marat, and other philosophical and historical works; editor of 
Bohn’s edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, author of The 
Religion of Socialism, The Ethics of Socialism, and many other so- 
cialist writings. 
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organizations, with a number of active workers chiefly 
of the middle class, and ‘literary proletariat.”’ It 
furnishes lecturers in considerable number to all 
meetings where Socialism, in any guise whatsoever, 
can possibly be introduced, and its own fortnightly 
discussions have been useful in formulating and 
adapting socialist principles in relation to actual con- 
temporary conditions. Two of its members were 
recently elected on the London School Board. The 
Society exercises a considerable influence, more real 
than apparent, by the personal participation of its 
members in nearly all reform movements, as well as 
by their work at the Universities and in the fields of 
journalism and the teaching of Political Economy. 
It is not, however, a numerous body, and makes no 
attempt to increase its numbers beyond a convenient 
limit. Its influence on the socialist movement has 
been marked by the present predominance of the 
ideas of gradual social evolution, and the importance 
of correct economic analysis. The address of the 
Secretary is 180 Portsdown Road, London. The chief 
publications of the Society which are still in print 
are ‘‘Facts for Socialists from the Political Econom- 
ists and Statisticians’’ (Tract No. 5); «Capital and 
Land”’ (Tract No. 7 price one penny each), and ««Why 
are the Many Poor?’ (Tract No. 1—threepence per 
dozen.) An important course of seven lectures by 
members of the Society (George Bernard Shaw, Sid- 
ney Webb, LL.B., William Clarke, M. A., 8. Olivier, 
B. A., Graham Wallas, M. A., Annie Besant and 
Hubert Bland), entitled «‘Fabian Essays in Social- 
ism,”’ is about to be published. 

The Christian Socialist Society is a loosely organ- 
ized society of Socialists who desire to lay special 
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stress upon the fact that the doctrines and principles 
of Christianity, as taught by Jesus Christ, necessarily 
involve a socialistic state of society. The members 
consist largely of ministers of religion of various 
denominations all over the country, who give effect 
to their views in frequent sermons and religious 
writings. One of them has just been elected unop- 
posed to the County Council of Staffordshire. The 
‘‘Christian Socialist,’ a monthly newspaper, is prac- 
tically maintained by the adherents of the society, 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. P. Campbell (8 
Lorne Villas, Brockley Road, Forest Hill, London, 
S. E.). The tone of the newspaper, as well as of the 
Society’s publications, is that of broad unsectarian 
Christianity, with great insistance upon the moral 
obligation of the individual, and the necessity of 
unselfish subordination to the common weal. 

The four organizations already mentioned are the 
only existing definitely socialist bodies of more 
than local influence. The ‘Guild of St. Matthew” 
will be noticed in connection with ‘Socialism in the 
Churches.’”’ Several local societies are, however, of 
considerable importance. In London, the Battersea 
branch of the Social Democratic Federation has 
become almost an independent society, completely 
dominating the political life of the important indus- 
trial constituency in which it is situated. (Office 
Sydney Hall, 36 York Road, Battersea.) It is 
probable that a socialist member of Parliament will 
be returned there at the next election, in place of 
the present capitalist Liberal representative. 

An active former “branch’’ of the Socialist 
League has now become the Bloomsbury Socialist 
Society, having differed from the parent organization 
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in desiring to take part in current politics. It is now 
carrying on an independent existence, its meetings 
taking place at 49 Tottenham street, Tottenham 
Court Road. 

In the provinces the independent societies at 
Bristol and Sheffield deserve special notice. The 
‘Clifton and Bristol Christian Socialist Society” is 
mainly a middle class body, with frankly democratic 
sympathies. It has exercised considerable influence 
in its own locality, its secretary (Mr. H. H. Gore, 22 
Clare street, Bristol,) having recently been elected a 
member of the Bristol School Board, after a sharp 
contest. 

The <«‘Sheffield Socialists’? derive much of their 
inspiration from Mr. Edward Carpenter,’ their most 
prominent member, and exhibit a tendency to Rusk- 
inian Socialism, not free from influences akin to 
those emanating from Thoreau on the one hand, and 
from Tolstoi on the other. The duties of citizenship 
are, however, not neglected, and here also a socialist 
(Rev. Charles Peach) has recently been elected on 
the School Board. 

The development of Socialism among the Northum- 
berland miners and the workers of Tyneside has 
been specially interesting. This district is, in many 
respects, the most prosperous industrial centre in 
England, and the miners, in particular, by a well 
organized trades union and successful codperative 
societies, stand almost at the head of the so-called 
‘‘aristocracy of labor.’’ Both the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Socialist League have pushed 
their propaganda with great vigor in all the populous 








1Author of Towards Democracy, England’s Ideal, (Socialist Lec- 
tures), and other works. 
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centres. Numerous branches have been formed, 
which at one time possessed a local federal organi- 
zation, and a large number of members have been at 
various times enrolled. Their influence was seen in 
the warning vote of ‘‘want of confidence’’ passed 
on the «*Miners’ Member’’ of Parliament (Mr. T. 
Burt), which was, however, afterwards rescinded, 
and, more recently, in the triumphant election 
already referred to, of three socialists to the New- 
castle School Board. 

In Scotland the socialist propaganda has had 
a corresponding success, and there are active 
‘*branches”’ in all the industrial centres. The 
‘Scottish Land and Labor League”’ has become a 
definitely socialist organization, and the Land 
Nationalization movement, which is very wide-spread. 
is every day taking on more of a socialist character. 
The most influential Scotch Socialist is, perhaps, the 
Reverend John Glasse (Presbyterian), Old Friars 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Ireland has not proved a successful field for avowed 
and conscious socialist propaganda, in consequence, 
no doubt, of its relatively backward industrial devel- 
opment. The whole tendency of the Parnellite 
movement is in favor of ultimate peasant proprietor- 
ship, and hardly anyone among the popular leaders, 
except Mr. Michael Davitt, recognizes the necessity 
even of Land Nationalization. It need, however, 
hardly be said that the Irish land movement has 
struck a heavy blow against landlordism, and it may 
very likely prove to be the case that this attack on 
‘‘private property’’ will carry the Irish leaders, as 
it has their English supporters, to lengths as yet 
unsuspected by themselves. 
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There is a ‘Dublin Socialist Club,’’ of small 
influence, at 16 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Description of the English socialist organizations 
would be incomplete without mention of the 
‘«‘Anarchist’”’ section,' although this is infinitesimal 
in numbers. The high personal character and intel- 
lectual attainments of its leaders enable it to com- 
mand a respect which neither its strength nor its 
doctrines would otherwise procure. 

The English ‘Anarchists,’’ unlike many of the 
American, and some of the Continental, claimants 
of that misleading appellation, are advocates of a 
free and voluntary communism, regulated only by 
moral suasion. They do not overlook the imperfect 
moral nature of existing humanity, but they lay 
great stress on the undoubted fact that many of our 
selfish and anti-social feelings are fostered by the 
existing competitive and authoritative system, and 
might be expected to disappear with it. Some of 
them admit that a free communism is only a remote 
ideal, to be reached only after a considerable devel- 
opment of Collectivism, but their practical tendency 
is usually against further advances of collective ac- 
tivity. The constant autonomy of the individual 
needs, they think, to be increased rather than dimin- 
ished, even if the restriction originates at the desire 
of the individual himself. 


a — a —— 





1It is unnecessary to explain to the candid student that the 
‘** Anarchist”’ is, in no respect, an advocate of what is commonly 
known as ‘‘anarchy.’’ He isso far from being a mere “criminal 
lunatic’’ that his main defect may be characterized as being “‘ too 
good for this world.” 
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The chief exponents in England of this scientific 
«‘Anarchism”’ are Prince Krapotkine! and Mrs. C. M. 
Wilson, and there is issued a monthly journal of .un- 
certain vitality entitled +‘Freedom’”’ (London, 19 
Cursitor street—price one penny.) 

Besides the socialist journals already mentioned, 
there exists a vigorous monthly entitled «‘Today’”’ 
(London—price 3d—William Reeves, 185 Fleet St.), 
edited by Mr. Hubert Bland, and containing articles 
from all sides of the socialist movement. The 
‘‘Church Reformer,’’ (see page 34), is the organ of a 
distinctly Christian Socialism. (London, price 2d 
monthly, 8 Duke street, Adelphi, W. C.) 

There are various other groups and minor organi- 
zations of Socialists, of a local and usually extremely 
fluctuating character. But, as has been already ex- 
plained, by far the largest part of English Socialism 
is unconscious of itself as Socialism, and the avowed 
exponents of the principle appear, on a mere super- 
ficial glance, to be of quite minor importance in 
English public life. 

The movement for Land Nationalization proper is 
largely participated in by Socialists, but maintains 
two independent organizations of importance. The 
‘‘Land Nationalization Society’? (London, 11 South- 
ampton Street Strand), has for its principal exponent 
the eminent naturalist, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
The «English Land Restoration League’’ (London, 
8 Duke street, Adelphi), a very vigorous organiza- 
tion of wide-spread influence, adheres more closely 





1Prince Krapotkine’s services to science and to prison reform are 
well known. His most important socialist contribution is a pamph- 
let entitled Auz juenes gens, translated into English under the title 
of An Appeal to the Young. (London: Modern Press.) 
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to the principles of Mr. Henry George. The Rev. 
J. E. Symes, Professor of Rolitical Economy at Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, author of “A Short 
Text-book of Political Economy” (London, Riving- 
tons, 1888), is a member of the Council of this body, 
which also includes several members of Parliament. 
«A Joint Committee for the Taxation of Ground 
Rents and Values,’’ (London, 18 Bouverie street, E. 
C.), formed by the English Land Restoration League, 
in conjunction with the London Municipal Reform 
League, enjoys the presidency of the Right Honorable 
Lord Hobhouse, K. C. 8. I., and has succeeded in 
enlisting nearly all the liberal (and some Conserva- 
tive) members of Parliament in support of the special 
taxation of urban land values. Its chief publication 
“A Plea for the Taxation of Ground Rents,”’ (price 
twopence) was at the request of the Committee, writ- 
ten by a Socialist, and the arguments used therein 
support the complete Nationalization or Municipali- 
zation of all Rent. This committee, presenting its 
aims in the moderate and practical way dear to the 
English mind, has already exercised a most potent 
influence, and at least two-thirds of the members of 
the recently elected London County Council adopted 
its programme. The movement for the absorption by 
taxation of the site value of great cities is making 
enormous strides, and at the present moment! the 
lectures of Mr. Henry George are being presided 
over by Libera] members of Parliament and candi- 
dates for that honor, as well as by ministers and other 
leaders of the great Nonconformist religious bodies. 
1April, 1889. 
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4.—SOcIALISM IN THE CHURCHES. 


In spite of numerous statements to the contrary it 
is apparent that Socialism in England is by no means 
an atheistic or irreligious movement. It is true that 
many prominent Socialists are agnostics or atheists, 
but the same remark could be made of every reform 
movement. One or two enthusiastic Socialists have 
gone so far as to denounce Clericalism, and even 
Christianity as the necessary enemies of the Democ- 
racy. But the movement on the whole has kept itself 
remarkably clear of theological controversies, and 
every socialist society includes numbers of earnest 
Christians. 

The Christians have, indeed, not been backward in 
taking their own part in the movement. The «Chris- 
tian Socialist Society’’ is a standing assertion that 
Socialism is a necessary outcome of a sincere accep- 
tance of Christian principles. In some localities, 
notably in parts of Scotland and the west of England, 
the greater part of the movement is religious in tone. 

The Socialist influence in the churches is not con- 
fined to any one denomination. The established 
Episcopalian Church, strongly conservative in gen- 
eral bias, contains a large number of outspoken So- 
cialist clergymen, especially among the younger 
‘‘High Church ’’ party. 

The ‘Guild of St. Matthew,’’ a widespread sacra- 
mental organization, with several hundred clerical 
and lay members, has become an essentially socialis- 
tic body and its founder and head, the Rev. Stewart 
D. Headlam, is a prominent worker in the Socialist 
cause, and was elected as such to the London School 
Board at the recent election. The monthly news- 
paper, ‘“‘The Church Reformer,’’ which is the organ of 
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Mr. Headlam and the Guild is a frankly Socialist 
medium of great ability. ; 
Socialism has lately formed the subject of discus- 
sion at various diocesan conferences, and at the an- 
nual «‘ Church Congress,’’ and was a prominent item 
last year at the Pan-Anglican Conference of Bishops. 
In no case has it met with general condemnation, the 
tone being usually one of inconsistent and timid ap- 
proval. The bishops, indeed, paid it the tribute of a 
special committee, whose well-intentioned but ill- 
informed report contained the following exhortation: 


‘‘No more important problems can well occupy the attention— 
whether of clergy or laity—than such as are connected with what 
is popularly called Socialism. To study schemes proposed for re- 
dressing the social balance, to welcome the good which may be 
found in the aims or operations of any, and to devise methods, 
whether by legislation or by social combinations, or in any other way, 
for a peaceful solution of the problems without violence or injustice, 
is one of the noblest pursuits which can engage the thoughts of 
those who strive to follow in the footsteps of Christ.’’? 


The memorial of the Guild of St. Matthew to this 
Pan-Anglican Conference, which drew forth the 
above Episcopal blessing, is perhaps the best exposi- 
tion extant of the feeling of the Socialist members of 
the Established Church. After referring to the 
hideous revelations of the recent Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Poor, and the increasing insta- 
bility of the commercial system, the Memorial pro- 
ceeds to declare the growing conviction that— 


‘*Our present social system—if the words ‘social system’ can be 
used of that which is largely the outcome of anarchic competi- 
tion—is cruel and dishonest, and needs drastic reform and radi- 
cal reorganization. The startling contrast between the hovels of 
the poor and the houses of the rich within the same city, between 


*Report of Pan-Anglican Conference (London, 1888, Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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the pitiful wage of the laborer and the vast income of the idler, 
between the poverty of the tenant and the luxury of the landlord, 
especially in our large towns, has been put before English society 
with startling vividness. A wave of Socialist thought has swept 
over England. The older party divisions are becoming less and 
and less distinct. Socialism seems destined to produce in the near 
future a perfectly new moral ‘line of cleavage’ in English society. 

‘*Herein, we respectfully submit to your Grace, are great moral 
questions with which it is the plain duty of the Church to deal. 
It has long been conceded by many Churchmen that the housing 
and feeding of ‘Christ’s poor’ are pre-eminently matters with 
which the followers of Him who fed the hungry and healed the 
sick should concern themselves. Under the ‘ Housing’ question 
lies the land question as surely as the house stands on the land. 
Mr. George denounces our present land system as one that robs 
the many for the benefit of the few.. His opponents retort with 
a charge of ‘plunder,’ and describe the movement for restoring 
to the people the value which they give to the land as one of 
‘robbery plus cant.’ Shall the Church of Christ be dumb when 
men turn to her for guidance in this matter? Her priests, in the 
name of God, from the altars of His Church, proclaim ‘Thou shalt 
not steal.’ What is it to steal? 

**Again, the Socialist objects to the competitive commercial 
system under which we live that it ‘robs the poor because he is 
poor;’ that it enables and encourages the capitalist to ‘build his 
house by unrighteousness and his chambers by wrong,’ inasmuch 
as it gives him the power, by taking advantage of the competition 
for a mere livelihood, to ‘use (a large part of) his neighbor’s ser- 
vice without wages, and give him not for his work.’ The differ- 
ences between political party programmes sink into insignificance 
beside the moral question here involved. Churchmen are begin- 
ning to ask, ‘Is it true that the landlord and capitalist are able, 
independently of any work done by themselves, to appropriate a 
large share of the results of the labor of their unprivileged breth- 
ren? If it be true that this is so, is it just?’ 

The Memorial then proceeds to insist on two 
Christian principles, viz.: 

‘*First, Zvery man should work. There should be no idle class; 
no class of those who consume but do not produce; no privileged 
body allowed to live upon the produce of others’ labor without 
rendering a due equivalent. 

“Secondly, The produce of labor must be distributed on a much 
more equitable system than at present. The landlord and the capi- 
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talist, say the Socialists, secure by far too great a share of the 
wealth created by labor. They take the first and often the largest 
share with an acknowledged tendency to increase their takings 
till no more than a bare subsistence is left to the laborer. The 
Socialist claim may not be orthodox economy from the stand-point 
of laissez faire, but it sounds strangely like an echo of 
St. Paul’s dictum, ‘The husbandman that laboreth must 
be the first to partake of the fruits.’ ‘He that plougheth ought 
to plough in hope, and he that thresheth to thresh in hope of 
partaking.’ And yet it has needed almost a revolution within 
the last generation to bring ‘hope’ within the life of the English 
‘husbandman.’”’ 

This remarkable declaration of Christian politics 
concludes as follows: 

““Your memorialists respectfully submit, therefore, that with 
the main contentions of the Socialist, the Christian is not only 
able but bound to agree. With the moral questions herein in- 
volved the theologian is bound to concern himself. The sugges- 
tion of practical remedies belongs rather to the province of the 
politician. All suggested remedies must, of course, be tested by 
the Christian standard of right and wrong, and no so-called reform 
which robs a man of that which is rightfully his own can be sanc- 
tioned. But the question of the moral basis of property, ‘ What is 
rightfully a man’s own?’ has to be boldly faced and answered.”’ 


Few of the Bishops, it need hardly be said, ever 
venture to tackle the question so strongly urged upon 
them, but they do not now dare to condemn it. 
The great majority of the beneficed clergy, especially 
in the rural districts, scarcely yet realize that Social- 
ism is anything more than the ‘ red spectre ’’ dreaded 
of continental bourgeoisie, but those who look out into 
the world are slowly becomimg conscious that it is 
not without its import for Anglicanism. The Estab- 
lished Church is, indeed, obviously a socialist insti- 
tution in form, and adherents to the «‘Establishment”’ 
are beginning to see that socialist influence is rather 
tending to weaken the prevailing Radical inclination 
to separate Church and State, than to incense the 
masses against theology. 
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In other denominations the socialist leaven is 
strong among the younger ministers, and even the 
leaders are now frequently socialistic in tone and 
spirit. Among the Wesleyans, the Reverend Hugh 
Price Hughes and the Reverend Mark Guy Pearse 
have made various outspoken declarations on the 
subject, and the «religious weeklies ’’ devote a large 
and increasing space to the «labor problem’’ and the 
evil effects of ‘‘landlordism.”’ 

Among other Christian ministers of various de- 
nominations who have written approvingly on Social- 
ism, may be cited the following: Rev. Canon West- 
cott, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge University ; Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, Warden 
of Glenalmond School; Rev. John Oakley, D. D., 
Dean of Manchester; Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, Rev. 
T. Hancock (‘‘The Banner of Christ in the hands of 
the Socialists ;’’) Rev. Professor Elmslie, Rev. E. D. 
Girdlestone (‘Society Classified,’’ «‘Christian Social- 
ism vs. Present Day Unsocialism;’’) Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed (‘‘ Christianity and Personal Life,’’ etc., also 
author of a remarkable «‘ Alphabet of Political Econ- 
omy,’* etc.); Rev. George Sarson (‘‘Progress and 
Poverty’’); Rev. John Glasse, Rev. T. Travers Sher- 
lock, Rev. C. L. Marson, and many others. 

It is indeed beginning to be suspected by not a few 
earnest Christians that the future of Christianity in 
England is very largely bound up with Socialism 
and Democracy. Unless Christianity can once more 
become the accepted faith of the masses, its influence 
must inevitably undergo a serious popular decline, 
and it is already certain that the masses will accept 
no anti-socialist faith. The churches are accordingly 
turning timidly towards the rising sun, and the eager 
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reception, by evangelical Christian reformers, of Mr. 
Henry George as a notable champion of the faith, is 
significant of the change of tone. English Protest- 
antism, in short, is gradually discarding its individ- 
ualistic quietism and ‘other worldliness,’”’ and is 
coming more and more forward as an active political 
influence towards the creation of ‘‘the Kingdom of 
God on earth.”’ 

«Sion College,’’ the central meeting place of the 
London Anglican clergy, welcomes Mr. Henry George 
to a lecture on his plan of Land Nationalization, and 
even continues the propaganda by lending its rooms 
for courses of lectures on Christian Socialism, at 
which Canon Wescott presides. Verily, even the 
Bishops ‘believe and tremble.’’ But however well 
disposed they may be to social reforms, the great 
bulk of the clergy are, it need hardly be said, still 
attached strongly to the existing industrial order, 
and for want of economic knowledge, are usually 
unable to imagine any other, even as an ideal. 
Those who believe that Christian principles involve 
the acceptance of Socialism are still in an insignifi- 
cant minority, but their influence is already apparent 
and is an obviously growing one. 


5.—SocIALISM AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford and Cambridge have long ceased to occupy 
the position of leaders of advanced thought in any 
department of study,—and in biology and sociology 
in particular—they have followed, rather than led, 
their generation. But as the places of education of 
a large though diminishing majority of the «classe 
dirigeante,’’ their influences have an immense ulti- 
mate effect upon social administration. It is, there- 
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fore, not without significance that considerable 
attention should just now be paid to Socialism at 
both of these ancient seats of learning. At each 
of them several Fellows and Tutors of Colleges avow 
themselves Socialists, and are members of one or the 
other of the socialist organizations. The teaching of 
history and economics is much influenced by socialist 
tendencies. The subject of Socialism is discussed 
every week, in one aspect or another, at College 
debating societies, and socialist resolutions at the 
‘««Union”’ occasionally even command a majority of 
votes. Socialist lectures have lately been given in 
several Colleges by permission of the authorities, 
this part of the propaganda being chiefly performed 
by the Fabian Society, which has a standing « Uni- 
versities Committee.’’ The Guild of St. Matthew, 
a strongly socialistic organization [see page 34], has 
a permanent branch composed of Oxford under- 
graduates, 

At Oxford the influence of T. H. Green and Arnold 
Toynbee'' has formed the centre round which has 
grown up a distinctly socialist mode of thought, the 
influence of which is at present hardly checked by 
any formulated resistance. The ‘Toynbee Hall 
Settlement ’’ in Whitechapel {East London}, itself a 
marked example of the recent growth of ‘social 
compunction,”’ is a nucleus of real, though somewhat 
sentimental and unpractical, Socialism, fed by a 
constant stream of University graduates, who are 
themselves mostly Socialists of one type or another. 


‘See his Jndustrial Revolution, notably the lecture entitled ‘‘Are 
Radicals Socialists?’’ A sympathetic account of Toynbee’s life and 
work is given as Part I in the Seventh Series of Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, by Mr. F. C. 
Montague, M.A., author of The Limits of Individual Liberty. 
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Cambridge is, perhaps, less socialistic than Oxford, 
though more economic. More than one of its Pro- 
fessors confess, however, to belief in the ultimate 
triumph of socialist principles, and the younger 
generation of economic students is largely socialistic 
in spirit. A considerable proportion of the «‘ Exten- 
sion lecturers’’ supplied to the larger provincial 
towns are Socialists, and there is every sign of the 
movement extending. King’s College, indeed, lent 
its lecture-room in the Lent Term, 1889, for the 
delivery of the series of seven lectures on the Basis 
and Idea of Socialism, which are about to be 
published by the Fabian Society. (See page 26). 

Among recent notable publications from the Uni- 
versities may be instanced Professor Karl Pearson’s 
(of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Col- 
lege, London,) ‘‘The Ethic of Freethought,” a col- 
lection of Socialist Essays (London, 1888: Fisher 
Unwin); ‘Darwinism and Politics,’ by D. G. 
Ritchie, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxford (London, Sonnenschein, 1889); ««The Moral 
Function of the State’? (same author, to be 
obtained from the Guild of St. Matthew, 8 Duke 
street, Adelphi, London), and a translation of 
Schiffle’s «‘Quintessence of Socialism,’’ by Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A., late Fellow of University College, 
Oxford (London, Sonnenschein). 

It is, however, easy to exaggerate the extent to 
which a vague Socialism has unconsciously obtained 
a hold upon the two older Universities. It must not 
be forgotten that seven out of ten of the younger 
members of both Universities are in the stage of 
belonging merely to the unthinking «‘ Junkerthum,”’ 
which, in such an inquiry, counts for no more than 
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the «‘pigs and Philisters’’? whom Heine excluded 
from the population of Goéttingen. The great bulk 
of the intellectual life, moreover, is still cynically 
critical and suspicious of Democracy, and the Uni- 
versity influence makes, on the whole, for Conserva- 
tism. A socialist movement, none the less potent 
because largely unconscious of itself, is, however, 
obviously at work. 

It cannot be said that the English Universities 
have as yet had any influence on the socialist move- 
ment itself. Unlike the «‘ Kathedar Socialisten ”’ of 
Germany, they have been affected by it, but have 
not themselves affected it. The radical vice of 
University life—the divorce of thought from action— 
has tended to deprive many resident University men, 
of all capacity, for real political work in national 
matters, whilst their social and municipal surround- 
ings, far removed from the pressing industrial 
problems of the great cities, tend to hypnotize their 
mind and to lull even the most advanced of them to 
a placid acquiescence in, or merely spasmodic protest 
against, the status quo. This timidity has especially 
affected the University economists, and though 
these are largely socialist in opinion and in conversa- 
tion, their published works still retain, in form as 
well as in matter, a strong impress of the crude 
Individualism which they unanimously profess to 
repudiate. A great change in this respect is, how- 
ever, visible among the younger Fellows, who are 
shaking off the corrupting influence of the old style. 

The University influence, hesitating and unprac- 
tical as if is, is, nevertheless, exercising a potent 
effect upon the current opinion of the English culti- 
vated classes. A wide divergence of thought is here 
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apparent between England and the United States. 
In England the old a priori Individualism is uni- 
versally abandoned. No Professor ever founds any 
argument, whether in defence of the rights of 
property or otherwise, upon the inherent right of the 
individual to his own physical freedom and to the 
possession of such raw material as he has made his 
own by expending personal effort upon. <The first 
step must be to rid our minds of the idea that there 
are any such things in social matters as abstract 
rights’’ («The State in Relation to Labor,”’ ch. 1, 
p. 6, by the late W. Stanley Jevons, Professor of 
Political Economy at University College, London). 
The whole case on both sides is now made to turn 
exclusively on the balance of social advantage, and 
practically no Individualist axiomata media are 
allowed to be taken for granted. The older Indi- 
vidualist arguments are to be found now only in the 
‘« Liberty and Property Defence League,’’! which has 
no philosophic importance, or in the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer? and Mr. Auberon Herbert. It 
would be safe to say that the political influence of 
these latter gentlemen is absolutely imperceptible. 


1An almost exclusively Conservative organization of landlords 
and capitalists formed to resist the prevailing democratic “attacks’”’ 
upon the ‘‘rights of property.”’ 

2It must not be overlooked, moreover, that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
bases the whole of his ideal Individualism upon what he considers 
the indispensable basis of complete Land Nationalization. (See 
Social Statics, passim). The editor of the Personal Rights Journal, 
the only distinctively Individualist organ, agrees in this view. 
Such ‘‘Individualists’’ as these find themselves in constant 
opposition to the defenders of *‘ private property ”’ as property. 
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6.—SOcIALISM IN PoLiTicaAL Economy. 


In no department of thought has the change been 
more apparent during the present generation than in 
the accepted tenets and general tone of Political 
Economy. For the first two generations of its his- 
tory the Smith-Ricardo economics made, on the 
whole, for Individualism. The prevailing reac- 
tion against the monarchic and oligarchic bureau- 
cracies led the earlier economists of this century 
to lean strongly towards Laissez Faire, and this 
tendency was accentuated by their essentially 
atomistic conception of society, and the shal- 
low optimism which they had caught from Rousseau. 
The industrial revolution, which was all the time 
proceeding, had however the incidental effect of ren- 
dering obselete most of their practical deductions, 
almost before they were formulated, and the obvi- 
ously destructive effects of complete individual free- 
dom of user of the means of production, compelled 
the statesman and the «practical man”’ to disre- 
gard the economist’s mistaken warnings. Beginning 
in 1802, Factory Act after Factory Act was passed in 
the teeth of stubborn economic resistance, and the 
legislation of England for the last generation has 
been one long record of limitations on private prop- 
erty for the public good.! 

Meanwhile a new conception of the State had 
arisen. From Comte, Darwin and Spencer the 
idea of the social Organism was gradually filtering 
into men’s minds, and unconsciously altering all 
their political theories and ideals. It has gradually 





1See Mr. Herbert Spencer’s animated but isolated protest, Man 
vs. The State. 
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become recognized that a Perfect City was something 
different from any number of good citizens, some- 
thing to be tried by other tests and weighed in other 
balances. The lesson of Evolution, at first thought 
to be the apotheosis of anarchic individual competi- 
tion, is now recognized to be quite the contrary. We 
have to learn, Professor Huxley tells us,' to substi- 
tute consciously adapted coérdination for internecine 
competition, if the Organism which will prove to be 
the «« Fittest to Survive,’”’ is to be also the best. 
Even the Political Economists are learning this les- 
son, and the fundamental idea of a Social Organism 
paramount over and prior to the individual of each 
generation, is penetrating to their minds and appear- 
ing in their lectures, though it has not even yet 
affected to any great extent their more elaborate 
treatises. 

The progress towards Socialism has, however, been 
strikingly apparent even in economic literature. The 
publication of J. 8. Mills’ «« Political Economy,”’ in 
1848, conveniently marks the boundary between the 
old and the new economics. Every edition of Mills’ 
book became more and more socialistic in tone, until 
his death revealed to the world in the « Autobio- 
graphy” (p. 231-2) his emphatic and explicit repu- 
diation of mere political democracy in favor of 
complete Socialism. Since then the progress has 
been rapid. By the definite rejection of the Wages 
Fund Theory, the development and extension of the 
Ricardian Law of Rent,’ and the gradual modification 


1 Nineteenth Century, February, 1888. See also Ritchie's Darwinism 
and Politics, already referred to. 

2See numerous suggestions on this point throughout Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s Principles of Political Economy, and the article by the pres- + 
ent writer, ‘‘The Rate of Interest and the Laws of Distribution,” 
(Quarterly Journal ef Economics January, 1888.) 
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and subordination of «‘ Malthusianism,”’ the scientific 
differences between the ‘orthodox ’’ economists and 
the economic Socialists has now become mainly one 
of terminology and relative stress, with the result 
that one competent economist,' not himself a Social- 
ist, publishes regretfully to the world that all the 
younger men are now Socialists, with many of the 
Professors. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick (Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge), the most cautious of men, 
even publishes an article with a view to correct the 
world’s mistaken impression that Political Economy 
is opposed to Socialism, and shows that, on the 
contrary, the socialist proposals are a plain and 
obvious deduction from accepted economic principles.” 

This convergence has been facilitated by the fact 
that English Socialists are by no means blind 
worshippers of Karl Marx. While recognizing his 
valuable services to economic history, and as a 
stirrer of men’s minds, a large number of English 
socialist economists reject his special contributions 
to pure economics. His theory of value meets with 
little support in English economic circles, where 
that of Jevons is becoming increasingly dominant. 
Although the leaders of the two largest socialist 
organizations have been strongly influenced by Marx, 
the rank and file of the socialist party do not found 
their socialism on any special economic theories, but 
upon the patent results of individual ownership, as 
shown in the large payments for rent and interest. 


‘Rev. F. W. Aveling, M.A., Principal of the Independent Col- 
lege, Taunton, in leaflet of August, 1888, Down with the Socialists. 
2““Economic Socialism’? in Contemporary Review, November, 


1886. 
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The great bulk of the unconscious Socialism of the 
English voter and statesman has been based merely 
upon empirical observation, and has certainly not 
been affected by any notion of ‘surplus value.”’ 
The economic influence most potent among the 
Socialist Radicals is still that of John Stuart Mill. 

Recent economic publications betray the dominant 
collectivist influence even where this is not intended. 
What is perhaps the most popular handbook of 
«‘ orthodox ’”’ Political Economy, published by one of 
the universities, is written by an ardent Communist, 
and another recent manual, «for the use of schools,’’ 
is the production of a college professor of economics, 
who is an energetic public advocate of complete Land 
Nationalization. 

It was computed in December, 1887, that out of a 
total of fourteen courses of lectures on economics 
being delivered under the auspices of various public 
bodies in London, eight, and possibly more, were 
being given by professed Socialists. I have been 
told that one of the «‘ University Extension”’ societies 
lately found some difficulty in obtaining young 
economist lecturers sufficiently free from what some 
of its older members thought the socialistic taint. 
If it were not for the friendly services of such persons 
as Mr. Auberon Herbert (who serve the purpose of 
the stakes at the side of the glacier by which we 
note its motion), it would indeed be difficult to 
measure a progress which is so general. 

When the editors of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
needed for their ninth edition an article setting forth 
the development and position of political economy, 
it was to a Socialistic Positivist that they addressed 
themselves, and the article took the form of a lengthy 
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survey of the steady convergence of all the tendencies 
towards a socialist state. 

‘We have been suffering for a century,’’ says one 
‘‘orthodox’”’ Professor, ‘‘from an acute outbreak of 
individualism, unchecked by the old restraints, and 
invested with almost a religious sanction by a certain 
soulless school of writers.’’! Economists fully recog- 
nize that this industrial anarchy cannot last. The 
ordinary middle-class citizen, like the average Amer- 
ican, still believes that ‘‘free competition’’ and indi- 
vidual libery represent the perfection of social order, 
but the economic philosopher sees this régime melting 
away before his eyes. It is significant that both 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert, practically 
the only two surviving philosophic adherents of 
complete Laissez Faire, betray in their writings that 
they are not political economists,’ and it is a matter 
of common experience that a course of lessons in the 
“law of rent’’ will usually convert a mere Radical 
into something very like a Socialist. And this 
interest in political economy is increasing. The first 
edition of the English translation of Marx’s ‘‘Capital’’ 
(by Dr. E. B. and Eleanor Marx Aveling) was soon 
exhausted, and more popular writings on economics 
now find a ready sale. Works like Gronlund’s « Co- 
Operative Commonwealth,’’ and Bellamy’s «‘ Looking 
Backward,’’ are exercising a potent influence on 
public ideals, and are but premature popularizations 





'H. S. Foxwell, M. A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Political Economy at University College, London), p. 249 of 
essay in The Claims of Labour (Edinburgh, 1886, Codperative Print- 
ing Company.) 

‘In 1884 Mr. Spencer was still basing his arguments on the old 
‘““Wages Fund” theory (see, for instance, Man versus the State, 


page 23.) 
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of the current economic views as to the future of 
society. 

‘‘It is indeed certain,’’ sums up Dr. Ingram, << that 
industrial society will not permanently remain with- 
out a systematic organization. The mere conflict of 
private interests will never produce a well-ordered 
commonwealth of labor.’”! 

English Economists formerly looked for escape 
from the present evil state of individualist chaos to 
the progress of voluntary codperation. John Stuart 
Mill? hoped that, in some unexplained way, the 
growth of this movement would induce the present 
owners of land and the other indispensable means of 
wealth production voluntarily to cede to the public 
the unearned incomes which this ownership secures 
to them. Even so lately as 1874, it was possible 
for Professor Cairnes to think that help might be 
found (at any rate, by the better paid laborers) by 
means of coéperation in production, and in no other 
way. He then wrote, in words pregnant with 
import to the social reformer: ‘If workmen do not 
rise from dependence upon capital by the path of 
coéperation, then they must remain in dependence 
upon capital ; the margin for the possible improve- 
ment of their lot is confined within narrow barriers 
which cannot be passed, and the problem of their 
elevation is hopeless. As a body, they will not rise 
at all. A few more energetic or more fortunate than 





{Article ‘ Political Economy,’’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. XIX, 1886, p. 382, by J. K. Ingram, LL.D., Librarian and 
late Professor at Trinity College, Dublin. The article has since 
been published, with revisions, as a History of Political Economy. 

*See Book IV of the Political Heonomy. 

f 
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the rest will, from time to time, escape, as they do 
now, from the ranks of their fellows to the higher 
walks of industrial life, but the great majority will 
remain substantially where they are. The remunera- 
tion of labor, as such, skilled or unskilled, can never 
rise much above its present level.”” (J. E. Cairnes, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at Univer- 
sity College, London, ‘‘Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy,’’ p. 348, 1874). 

Fifteen years have passed away since these words 
were written, and it must now be apparent, even to 
the most sanguine of individualists, that the chance 
of the great bulk of the laborers ever arising by 
associations for codéperative production has become 
even less hopeful than it ever was, and Dr. J. K. 
Ingram has to tell us that modern economists, such 
as T. E. Cliffe Leslie (late Professor of Political 
Economy at Queen’s University, Ireland) and Presi- 
dent F. A. Walker, regard the idea as «‘ chimerical ”’ 
(Article on ‘Political Economy,” in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. XIX, p. 382). Even so friendly an 
economist as Mr. Leonard Courtney’ agrees in this 
view. Yet this, according to authorities so eminent, 
is the only hope for the laborer under the present 
arrangements of society, or any modification of them 
resting on the private ownership of the means of 
production. 

Coéperation would be a seductive means of escape, 
as enabling the poor to become richer without 
making the rich poorer, and most social reformers 
cannot, even now, refrain from keeping alive linger- 
ing hopes that some means of performing the impos- 





1Speech at Toynbee Hall, 24th January, 1887, p. 34, of Co-opera- 
tion vs. Socialism (Manchester: Central Co-operative Board). 
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sible may here be found. But a whole generation of 
experiment has done little more than show the 
futility of expecting real help from this quarter. 
Less than one four hundredth part of the industry of 
the country is yet carried on by codperation. The 
whole range of industrial development seems against 
it, and no ground for hope in coéperation as a com- 
plete answer to the social problem can be gained 
from economic history. It affords a valuable moral 
training, a profitable but somewhat hazardous 
savings bank for small investments, and a temporary 
means of interesting the worker in the industrial 
affairs of his country. But it is merely a survival 
from the days before Joint Stock Companies existed, 
and ordinary joint stock investment is now rapidly 
elbowing it out of the field, and, measured by the 
capital employed, is already a hundred and sixty 
times as great as codperation. Now, even the most 
enthusiastic believer in the virtues of association 
will hardly expect salvation merely from a regime of 
‘‘Corporations;’’ and this, and not codperation, is 
clearly the line in which our industrial development 
is rapidly travelling. It will, of course, be some 
time before the more enthusiastic codperators realize 
it, or even become aware that modern economic 
science turns regretfully against them; but the rank 
and file are rapidly learning the lesson, and are 
gradually turning towards those principles of Social- 
ism, out of which the present codperative movement 
sprang.' Its more democratic leaders have never 
ceased to hold them and to regret the general neglect 
of citizenship for mere huckstering and scramble for 


1Holyoakes’ History of Co-operation (London, 1875, Triibner) Vol. I, 
passim. 
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dividends, into which so much of the noble coépera- 
tive ideal has sunk. 

But even a universal extention of voluntary 
codéperation, productive or distributive, would not 
obviate the tribute of labor to ownership, which 
private property in land and all its modifications 
necessarily involves. '‘Codperation aims at abolish- 
ing, not economic rent, but industrial competition, 
and it has positively no vision of anything beyond 
ownership by codperative groups, the workers paying 
a fixed instead of an uncertain interest on all their 
land and other «‘Capital.’”’ This might improve the 
relations between the capitalist and the laborer and 
even put an end to competition between traders, but it 
prefigures no abolition of the tribute from labor to 
ownership, and few English economists would now 
be inclined to dispute with John Stuart Mill that, «as 
Feugueray well says, ‘the deepest root of the evils 
and iniquities which fill the industrial world is not 
competition, but the subjection of labor to capital 
and the enormous share which the possessors of the 
instruments of industry are able to take from the 
produce.’ ’’® 

It is essentially this ‘‘enormous share” of rent 
and interest, now amounting in the United Kingdom 
to over one-third of the produce,* to which Socialists 
object, and not, as is supposed by President Walker 
and others, to the high *‘rent of ability’’ earned by 
managers and other workers of scarce personal 





‘Pointing out an article on the ‘Economic Limitations of 
Coéperation’’ by the present writer in the Co-operative News, 
January 12, 1889. 

*(J. S. Mill Political Heonomy, People’s Edition, p. 477.) 

‘See the evidence of Mr. Giffen and other statisticians in Facts 
for Socialists. (Fabian Tract, No. 5.) 
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attainments. Much, of course, of the so-called 
‘‘profits’’ of modern capitalist industry are now seen 
to be merely the fruits of speculation and of the 
unnecessary multiplication of dealers and distribu- 
tors. Much of the so-called «rent of ability’’ is due 
merely to the advantages of social position and the 
possession of an expensive education. Genuine 
‘rent of ability’’ the scarce worker will always be 
able to obtain under any social system, if he insists 
upon it, but English economists would now usually 
agree that the rent and interest could conceivably 
be gradually diverted from individuals to the public 
exchequer by appropriate legislative enactments, 
without dislocation of industry or depriving any 
contemporary worker of the product of his toil. 

The recent development of corporations, rings and 
trusts merely accentuates the industrial situation and 
prepares the way for further public control. Com- 
petition is now admitted to fail as a regulator of 
private greed and to give way before ordered indus- 
trial association.' It is already clear that the 
democracy will not allow this ‘‘monarchizing’’ of 
industry to pass beyond its control, and consequently 
the further progress of Factory legislation, of 
municipal and national industrial administration, and 
the increasing absorption of rent and interest by 
taxation now receives the hesitating support,” instead 
of encountering the determined resistance, of the 
economic Professors and their students. The well- 
worn platitudes about the universal paramountcy of 





'See Professor Foxwell’s paper on this subject at the British 
Association Bath Meeting (September, 1888), Economic Section. 

2See The Stute in Relation to Labor by the late W. Stanley Jevons, 
Professor of Political Economy at University College, London (1882). 
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‘««self-help,’’ and the almost divine honors paid to 
‘«the law of supply and demand,”’’ appear now only 
in the leading articles of Conservative newspapers or 
the speeches of politicians or Bishops—that is to 
say. in nearly all the directions which assume to 
guide our public action. The English economist 
himself knows them no more, and (if he is of 
democratic sympathies) finds himself, to his surprise, 
differing from the reasonable socialist agitator only 
in matters of detail and terminology or as to the 
desirable rate of progress and the relative emphasis 
on various points. The usual distinction is one of 
individual temperament, accompanied by a very 
general ignorance of each other’s real position. 
Neither in economic theory nor in political applica- 
tion is there any longer a real divergence of principle 
between them. 


7.—PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


It is difficult to assign a beginning to English soci- 
alist legislation, even in the modern sense of 
the term. Before the Mediaeval conception of the 
State has passed away, the Elizabethan Poor Laws, 
culminating in the great Act of 1601, definitely as- 
serted the right of the very poorest to participate in 
the results of the national industry. During the 
next two centuries socialistic legislation was almost 
confined to this form of collectivist philanthropy, 
while the commercial development of the country 
was preparing the way for the great industrial revo- 
lution and the triumph of private capitalism. At 
the beginning of the present century the zenith of 
industrial individualism seems to have been reached. 
Political tyranny was at its height but the fullest 
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liberty was left to the owner of land and capital, so 
far, at least, as all the new industries were con- 
cerned, to use them for his utmost personal advant- 
age, however many lives of men, women and child- 
ren were destroyed in the process. The results upon 
the national life were so appalling that practical 
statesmen were compelled to intervene. The first 
Factory Act was passed in 1802,' and others followed 
in 1819 (59 Geo. III c. 66), 1825 (6 Geo. IV c. 63) and 
1831 (1 and 2 Wm. IV c. 39). It was however left 
for the gradually developing humanitarian influence, 
led by Tory and aristocratic members, such as Mr. M. 
T. Sadler and Lord Shaftesbury, to make these limita- 
tions upon private property really effective, in the 
teeth of the most embittered opposition from the con- 
temporary Liberals and political economists. 

Since that day the progress has been rapid. Every 
decade has seen a notable stride taken towards gen- 
uine popular government, and every such advance 
has been used by the people to procure the passage 
of further socialist legislation. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, mere middle-class enfran- 
chisement as it was, resulted in 1533 (8 and 4 Wm. 
IV c. 103) in the first really effective factory act, and 
enabled Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) 
to carry his acts of 1842, 1844 and 1847, each impos- 
ing fresh restrictions on private ownership of the 
means of production. The same reforming impulse 
gave us the Mining Act of 1842 (5 and 6 Vic. c. 99) 
and by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 cre- 
ated several hundred energetic centres of local social- 
istic development. The same period saw the begin- 

142 Geo. III.,c. 73, See the History of English Factory Legislation by 
E. von Plener (London, 1873, Chapman and Hall.) 
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ning of sanitary legislation, by which a further series 
of limitations were imposed on land and capital 
owners for the common weal. During the first 45 
years of the century nearly 400 «Local Improve- 
ment Acts’’ were passed, conferring sanitary pow- 
ers upon more than 200 local authorities’. 

In 1847 and 1848, these scattered legislative pow- 
ers were gathered up into important codes, finally 
consolidated in the “Public Health Act’’ of 1875. 
This legislation is wholly socialist in char&cter. 
Innumerable restrictions upon the free use of private 
property are imposed, and the rights of ownership 
are thereby in the public interest considerably cur- 
tailed. The value of the inferior kinds of house 
property is frequently much diminished by the en- 
forcement of these provisions. The community, by 
its local political organizations, has assumed the col- 
lective administration of innumerable social services 
and levies, mainly to the advantage of the poorer 
classes, a series of ‘rates,’’ or assessments upon 
real property, which now absorb a large percentage 
of its annual rental. This class of socialist legisla- 
tion is constantly increasing. 

It is not only in matters of sanitation that this 
‘*municipal socialism” is progressing. Nearly half 
the gas consumers of the Kingdom already consume 
gas made by themselves as citizens collectively, in 
168 different localities?, as many as 14 local authori- 
ties obtained power to borrow money to engage in 
the gas industry in a single year*. Water supply 
is rapidly coming to be universally a matter of public 


Clifford, History of Private Bill Legislation, Vol. I1., p. 300. 
2Board of Trade Return, 1889. 
Report of Local Government Board for 1886-7, C-5526. 
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provision, no fewer than 71 separate governing bodies 
obtaining loans for this purpose in the year 1885-6 
alone'. The prevailing tendency is for the muni- 
cipalities to absorb also the tramway (horse-cars) 
industry, 31 localities already owning their own 
lines, comprising a quarter of the total mileage in 
the Kingdom*. Eight of these authorities lease their 
lines, but the others do not shrink from this public 
organization of labor and successfully administer 
their own property. Several of them even hire lines 
from neighboring owners and work them on lease. 
The franchises of the London Tramway Companies 
expire in a few years, and there is already a strong 
feeling in- favor of the lines being worked directly 
by the County Council as the only practicable means 
of securing shorter hours and proper treatment for 
the employés. 

Besides the numerous acts regulating factories and 
workshops, and similar legislation dealing with mines, 
printworks, fishcuring establishments, bakehouses, 
alkali works and many other industries, there are 
now extensive codes regulating merchant shipping 
and seamen, gasworks, railways, tramways, thea- 
tres, public houses, and in fact nearly every large 
trade. 

Nor is there any sign of a slackening in this pro- 
gress. The «‘Shop Hours Regulation Act’’ of 1887 
limited the hours during which any shop employing 
‘‘ young persons ’’ may be kept open; and it is already 
apparent that a formidable agitation will soon com- 
pel the explicit restriction of the working day for 
adults. The Political Economists will offer no oppo- 





?Report of Local Government Board for 1886-7, C-5526. 
?House of Commons Return, H. C. 347, 1888. 
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sition as to principle. ‘I see nothing,’ said Pro- 
fessor Jevons already in 1882, referring to the pro- 
posal for an ‘‘ Eight Hours Bill,’’ «‘ to forbid the State 
interfering in the matter if it could be clearly shown 
that the existing customs are injurious to health, and 
that there is no other probable remedy. Neither 
principle, experience nor precedent, in other cases of 
legislation, prevents us from contemplating the idea 
of State interference in such circumstances.’*! 
Public education will not appear a_ socialist 
measure in the United States, where the ample 
resources of the reserved public lands prevent its 
essentially collectivist character from being recog- 
nized. In England, however, the rapid progress 
towards free government schools is rightly cited as a 
marked instance of socialist progress. The increasing 
absorption of the incomes of the comparatively rich, 
to provide for the education of their poorer brethren, 
makes its socialist character disagreeably obtrusive 
to the capitalist as well*as to the private school 
proprietor. The movement towards the public pro- 
vision of meals in the schools of poor districts is a 
still stronger testimony to the growth of the 
-‘collective’’ spirit. Many hundreds of thousands 
of gratuitous or cheap meals are already supplied to 
city children by organized charitable efforts with the 
codperation of the school authorities. The London 
School Board has already begun to discuss the 
necessity of placing these private collective agencies 
under direct public control and supervision. ‘One 
free meal a day,’’ to be provided by the School 
Board itself, out of the rates upon property, was in 
the programme of not a few School Board candidates 


1The State in Relation to Labor, ch. 3, p. 65. 
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last year; and Mrs. Besant, the leading socialist 
advocate of this measure, was triumphantly returned 
at the head of the poll in East London. 

The necessity of providing public work for the 
‘‘unemployed,’’ now a chronic winter feature of our 
great cities, is becoming daily more generally 
recognized. The government has already been 
forced to issue circulars to all local authorities urging 
them to set on foot extra works for the sake of 
offering employment at low wages to those demand- 
ing it. This is now done each winter, to a small 
extent, in many localities, and there is now a demand 
for the permanent public organization of the labor 
of all the recipients of Poor Law relief. Plans 
suggested by the Rev. Herbert Mills and others, 
based on the Industrial Colonies of Holland and 
Germany, are about to be tried, as it is now univer- 
sally admitted that only by such collectivist meas- 
ures can the evils be dealt with. 

The ‘‘Housing of the fPoor’’ in England’s great 
cities is another problem already beginning to be 
solved on essentially socialist lines. Over six mill- 
ion dollars have already been spent by London local 
authorities in subsidizing the building of cheap 
artisans’ dwellings, and it is now strongly urged 
that the London County Council should take up the 
work with greatly increased energy. The city of 
Glascow has, indeed, gone much further, the munici- 
pality (which already provides gas, water, markets, 
baths, washhouses, slaughterhouses, parks, botanic 
gardens, art galleries, museums, libraries, tramways, 
‘‘houses of refuge,’’ and industrial and other schools) 
having demolished vast areas of ‘‘slum”’ property, 
and itself built large blocks of dwellings for the poor, 
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let at ‘‘moderate’’ rents. The municipality also 
maintains a number of ‘“‘common lodging houses’’ 
with most successful results.’ 

This «‘Municipal Socialism’’ 1s being rapidly imi- 
tated by other local authorities with the effect of 
absorbing in ‘‘rates’’ a constantly increasing share 
of the rental of the country. Our progressive- 
‘‘municipalization of rent,’ by increase of local 
rates, is clearly only an unconscious form of gradual 
Land Nationalization. Many students, however, 
still have the idea that Socialism implies a rigidly 
centralized national administration of all the details 
of life. This is an entire misapprehension of the 
Socialist position. Such a society would be as 
abhorrent to Mr. William Morris as to Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. Socialists have, in fact, as yet contributed 
nothing to the difficult problem of political science 
as to the proper line of division between the functions 
of the central government and those of local authori- 
ties. All that can be said is, that in England 
Socialists and Individualists alike will more probably 
desire to make the regulation and taxation of private 
industry matters of centralization, whilst actual 
public administration will probably be municipal. 
Factory Acts* and the Land tax will be national, but 
gasworks and tramways local. 

Subject to this distinction, hardly anyone now 
objects to the extension of local government activity. 
The innumerable multiplicity of services now per- 
formed by the local governing authorities makes it 
indeed impossible to record them all and causes the 





1Report of City of Glasgow Improvement Trust, 1888. 
*See the Hxrperimentum crucis recorded by Jevons (The State in 
Relation to Labor, ch. IIL., p. 59.) 
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English Government, in its various ramifications, to 
be by far the largest direct employer of labor in the 
country. 

Besides our international relations and the army, 
navy, police and the courts of justice, the commu- 
nity now carries on for itself, in some part or another 
of these islands, the post-office, telegraphs, carriage 
of small commodities, coinage surveys, the regula- 
tion of the currency and note issue, the provision of 
weights and measures, the making, sweeping, light- 
ing and repairing of the streets, roads and bridges, 
life insurance, the grant of annuities, ship-building, 
stock broking, banking, farming and money lending. 
It provides for many thousands of us from birth to 
burial, midwifery, nursery, education, board and 
lodging, vaccination, medical attendance, medicine, 
public worship, amusements and burial. It furnishes 
and maintains its own museums, parks, botanic 
gardens, art galleries, libraries, concert halls, roads, 
streets, bridges, markets, fire engines, light-houses, 
pilots, ferries, surf boats, steamtugs, lifeboats, 
slaughter-houses, cemeteries, public baths, wash 
houses, pounds, harbors, piers, wharves, hospitals, 
dispensaries, gas works, water works, tramways, 
telegraph cables, allotments, cow meadows, artisans’ 
dwellings, common lodging houses, schools, churches, 
and reading rooms. It carries on and publishes its 
own researches in geology, meteorology, statistics, 
zoology, geography, and even theology. In our 
colonies the English Government further allows and 
encourages the communities to provide for them- 
selves railways, canals, pawnbroking, theatres, 
foresty, cinchona farms, irrigation, leper villages, 
casinos, bathing establishments, and immigration ; 
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and to deal in ballast, guano, quinine, opium, salt, 
and what not.' Every one of these functions, 
including even the army, navy, police and courts of 
justice, was at one time left to private enterprise, 
and was a source of legitimate individual investment 
of capital. Step by step the community has absorbed 
them, wholly or partially, and the area of private 
exploitation has been lessened. Parallel with this 
progressive nationalization or municipalization of 
industry, there has gone on, outside, the elimination 
of the purely personal element in business manage- 
ment. The older economists doubted whether any- 
thing but banking and insurance could be carried on 
by joint stock enterprise; now every conceivable 
industry down to baking and milk-selling is success- 
fully managed by the salaried officers of large 
corporations of idle shareholders. More than one- 
third of the whole business of England, measured by 
the capital employed, is now done by joint stock 
companies,’ whose shareholders could be expropriated 
by the community with little more dislocation of 
industry than is caused by the daily purchase of 
shares on the Stock Exchange. 

Besides all its direct supersession of private enter- 
prise, the State now registers, inspects and controls 
nearly all the industrial functions which it has not 
yet absorbed. In addition to births, marriages, 
death, and electors, the State registers all solicitors, 
barristers, notaries, brokers, newspaper proprietors, 
playing-card makers, brewers, bankers, seamen, 
captains, mates, doctors, cabmen, hawkers, pawn_ 





*See Mr. Giffen’s, statistics, brought up to date in Facts for 
Socialists (Fabian Tract No. 5.) 
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brokers, tobacconists, distillers, plate dealers, game 
dealers, all insurance companies, friendly societies, 
endowed schools and charities, limited companies, 
lands, houses, deeds, bills of sale, compositions, 
ships, arms, dogs, cats, omnibuses, books, plays, 
pamphlets, newspapers, raw cotton, trade marks, 
and patents; lodging houses, public houses, refresh- 
ment houses, theatres, music halls, places of wor- 
ship, elementary schools, and dancing rooms. 

Nor is the registration a mere form. Most of the 
foregoing are also inspected and criticized, as well 
as all railways, tramways, ships, mines, factories, 
eanal boats, public conveyances, fisheries, slaughter 
houses, dairies, milk shops, bakeries, baby farms, 
gas meters, schools of anatomy, vivisection labora- 
tories, explosive works, Scotch herrings and common 
lodging houses. 

The inspection is often detailed and exhaustive. It 
may be said moreover, once for all, the laws of this 
kind are much more rigidly enforced and generally 
obeyed in England than in the United States. The 
State in most of the larger industrial operations pres- 
cribes the age of the worker, the hours of work, the 
amount of air, light, cubic space, heat, lavatory 
accommodation, holidays, and meal times; where, 
when, and how wages shall be paid ; how machinery, 
staircases, lift-holes, mines, and quarries are to be 
fenced and guarded ; how and when the plant shall be 
cleaned, repaired, and worked. Even the kind of 
package in which some articles shall be sold is duly 
prescribed, so that the individual capitalist shall 
take no advantage of his position. On every side 
he is being registered, inspected, controlled, and 
eventually superseded by the community, and is com- 
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pelled in the meantime to cede for public purposes 
an ever increasing share of his rent and interest. 

It will be objected by many persons that this is 
not what they understand by Socialism. There are 
doubtless still some who might be compelled to admit 
that they imagined that Socialists wanted to bring 
about a sanguinary conflict in the streets, and then 
the next day to compel all delicately nurtured people 
to work at a fixed rate of wages, in the government 
factories. This, however, is merely part of the obsti- 
nate survival of the «‘ Utopian ’’ conception-of Social- 
ism already referred to. Whether we so describe 
them or not, these features of modern English society 
are essentially ‘‘collectivist’’ in character, and are 
utterly contrary to the Individualist principles lately 
dominant in thought. Mr. Herbert Spencer quite 
properly regards the whole course of legislation dur- 
ing the present generation as subversive of that un- 
restrained individual liberty which forms his ideal 
of social order. He also foretells its inevitable issue. 

‘«‘The numerous socialistic changes made by Act 
of Parliament joined with numerous others presently 
to be made, will by and by be all merged in State 
Socialism—swallowed in the vast wave which ihey 
have little by little raised.’’ ‘It is indeed certain,”’ 
the political economists now agree, ‘that industrial 
society will not permanently remain without a syste- 
matic organization. The mere conflict of private 
interests will never produce a well-ordered common- 
wealth of labor.’”* 

Our unconscious acceptance of this progressive So- 
cialism is a striking testimony to the change which 


1Man vs. State (London, 1884, Williams & Norgate.) 
*Article on “ Political Economy” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 


ninth edition, Vol. XIX., p. 382 (1886.) 
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has come over the country of Godwin, Malthus and 
James Mill. The “practical man,’’ oblivious or con- 
temptuous of any theory of the Social Organism or 
general principles of social organization, has been 
forced by the necessities of the time, into an ever 
deepening collectivist channel. Socialism, of course, 
he still rejects and despises. The Individualist City 
Councillor will walk along the municipal pavement, 
lit by municipal gas and cleansed by municipal 
brooms with municipal water, and seeing by the mu- 
nicipal clock in the municipal market, that he is too 
early to meet his children coming from the municipal 
school hard by the county lunatic asylum and muni- 
cipal hospital, will use the national telegraph system 
to tell them not to walk through the municipal park 
but to come by the municipal tramway, to meet him 
in the municipal reading room, by the municipal art 
gallery, museum and library, where he intends to 
consult some of the national publications in order to 
prepare his next speech in the municipal town-hall, 
in favor of the nationalization of canals and the in- 
crease of the government control over the railway 
system. ‘Socialism, sir,’’ he will say, ‘don’t waste 
the time of a practical man by your fantastic absur- 
dities. Self-help, sir, individual self-help, that’s 
what’s made our city what it is.”’ 


8.—SociaLism IN POLITICS. 


The difference between English and American poli- 
tics is hardly to be understood save by lengthy per- 
sonal experience, but it may be suggested that Eng- 
lish statesmen are much more disposed than Ameri- 
can to carry into actual legislative effect the propo- 

4 
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sals pressed upon them from below. Political plat- 
forms tend to be constructed, not so much out of 
abstract statements of rights and principles, as out 
of lists of new laws to be passed by the successful 
party. The English Constitution is admittedly deemed 
in need of perpetual legislative tinkering, and every 
Englishman, not excluding the most conservative, 
has his own pet list of necessary reforms. In the 
United States the popular cry seems to be mainly for 
good administration ; in England it is undoubtedly 
for new laws. ‘‘ Measures, not men,’’ is still the 
English voter’s motto. 

This striking difference, in itself not without sig- 
nificance, leads to important consequences when pub- 
lic feeling is pressing in any political direction. The 
gradual ‘socialising’’ of politics, out of which the 
parliamentary and municipal socialism has sprung, 
is rendered possible by the fluidity of the English 
Constitution. ‘It may be fearlessly said that no 
social transformation would be too great to be com- 
mended and attempted if only it could be clearly 
shown to lead to the greater happiness of the com- 
munity. No scheme of Bellers, or Baboeuf, or 
Robert Owen could be resisted, if only their advo- 
cates could adduce scientific evidence of their practi- 
cability and good tendency. No laws, no customs, 
no rights of property are so sacred that they may not 
be made away with, if it can be clearly shown that 
they stand in the way of the greatest happiness. 
Salus populi suprema lex.’”' 





\Jevons’ The State in Relation to Labor (1882), ch. ]., p. 12. It is 
interesting to compare with this deliberate statement of the Eng- 
lish Economist the opinion of Professor W. G. Sumner (Yale), “It 
is not to be admitted for a moment that liberty is a means to social 
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Statesmen have, as we have seen, not been back- 
ward in availing themselves of this philosophic per- 
mission to improve the condition of society by na- 
tional or municipal action. Nor do they meet with 
resistance from their trained staff of permanent offi- 
cials. The English Civil Service is generally « col- 
lectivist’’ in its influence, even where not democratic, 
but nearly every government office now contains a 
number of advanced Socialists. The present condi- 
tion of English politics makes it apparent that the 
progress in the future will be even greater than in 
the past. The near approach to genuine ‘‘manhood 
suffrage’’ has already compelled both great parties 
to profess their intention of passing further remedial 
legislation, and, whilst they still weakly repudiate 
Socialism, almost every proposal bears the socialist 
stamp’. . 

The Conservative party, now in power through 
the alliance of the « Liberal Unionists,’’ can admit- 
tedly only retain office on condition of passing 
measures acceptable to the urban democracy. The 
old rural Tory element, with tendencies toward a pro- 
tective tariff, and a feudal extension of the Poor Law, 
is becoming more and more subordinated to the so- 
called «‘Tory Democracy,’’ whose members appeal 
to the city artisans by promising socialistic legislation 
against their employers. The almost revolutionary 
extension of local self-government conceded by the 
Conservative Government in 1888, will undoubtedly 





ends, and that it may be impaired for major considerations..... It 
is not at all the function of the State to make men happy.”’ (What 
Social Classes owe to Each other pp. 34-5.) 

1See ‘‘ Socialism in English Politics,” by William Clarke, M. A., 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1888. 
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be used for a further extension of ‘‘ Municipal So- 


cialism.’’ The urban Conservatives feel compelled 
to promise additional remedies for the poverty of our 
great cities, and talk of state-assisted emigration, 
the exclusion of foreign labor and the possibility of 
compulsory state insurance of all wage-earners. All 
these, be it noted, however ill-considered, are essen- 
tially ‘ collectivist’’ proposals, opposed to every prin- 
ciple of Individualism. Meanwhile the leaders in 
Parliament are forced to act. 

The ‘Allotments Act’? of 1886 enabled local 
authorities to acquire land compulsorily in order to 
let it to small cultivators, and marks the beginning 
of ‘land municipalization.’”’ Extensions of the 
Factory Acts, Truck Acts, Sanitary Acts, and 
especially Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, are only other 
instances of the Conservative tendency towards 
Socialism, prematurely predicted by their great 
leader fifty years ago.' 

But the Conservative Party, essentially the party 
of wealth and privilege, is naturally less advanced 
than its rival. The Liberal Party has now definitely 
discarded the Individualist Laissez Faire, upon 
which, as a middle class organization, it was so 
largely founded, and, with every approach towards 
democracy, becomes more markedly socialist in 
character. Ireland has already led so ‘ Conserva- 
tive ’’ a statesman as Mr. Gladstone to deal successive 
blows at “‘landlordism,’’ from the effect of which all 
private property in land and rent now totters. The 
Liberal Party is fully committed to free schools, 
special taxation of urban land values and large 
schemes of ‘‘ Housing the Poor.’’ 


1See Lord Beaconfield’s Sybil, or The Two Nations. 
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The London Liberal and Radical Union, the official 
party organization in the metropolis, with the Right 
Honorable John Morley, M. P., for president, has 
lately expressly promoted a measure to enable the 
London County Council to build unlimited artisans’ 
dwellings, to be let at moderate rents, and to be paid 
for by a special tax, unrestricted in amount, to be 
levied on London landlords only.'! No more extreme 
«socialistic ’’ proposal could possibly be made, short 
of complete communism itself. 

This, however, is merely the proposal of the 
‘‘ official Liberal’’ party. The Radical wing, every 
day increasing in relative influence, demands meas- 
ures much more general in their socialistic tendency. 

One of the most significant changes is the attitude 
of the London workingmen’s clubs. These two 
hundred or more spontaneous democratic organiza- 
tions of the metropolitan artisans constitute the 
most important part of the fighting strength of 
London Liberalism, and directly control at least 
one-fifth of its votes. Ten years ago their prevailing 
tone was a somewhat harsh, secular Radicalism, 
seeking extreme reforms in political machinery, but 
leaving social problems entirely to individual effort 
and an exaggerated faith in trades unionism. Now 
these organizations are pulling the party in quite the 
other direction. Merely political reforms are becom- 
ing daily more subordinated to attempts to deal with 
social problems. The prevailing note of the clubs is 
now a progressive collectivism. The nationalization 
of the land hardly meets with dissent, and free 
schools (secondary as well as primary), the special 





See the bill introduced into the House of Commons by Professur 
Stuart, M. P. (Session 1889.) 
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taxation of urban land values, a steeply graduated 
income tax, and the widest possible extension of 
municipal administration are unanimously demanded. 
London Radicalism is rapidly merging its harsh 
atheistic Individualism in a broad humanitarian 
Collectivism. Socialist lecturers are in incessant 
demand, and the Liberal party managers have 
avowedly come to the conclusion that London needs 
a specially socialist platform. The ‘Star,’ the chief 
organ in the press of this Socialist Radicalism, con- 
stantly presses for a complete programme of social 
reconstruction, and the ‘abolition of undeserved 
poverty.’’ The late School Board and County Council - 
elections in London, as well as the recent Parliamen- 
tary ‘‘bye elections,’’ were ‘‘run”’ on this policy, 
with a success which makes it certain that the next 
Parliamentary election, though obscured by the Home 
Rule issue, will follow on much the same lines. The 
following ‘‘ programme for London,’’ extracted from 
the «‘Star,’’ 8th of August, 1888, will serve not only 
as a graphic example of what English Radicalism 
has now come to mean, but also, significantly enough, 
as a concrete statement of all the proximate demands 
of the English Socialist Party. 


REVISION OF TAXATION. 


Obdject.—Complete shifting of burden from the workers, of what- 
ever grade, to the recipients of rent and interest, with a view to the 
ultimate and gradual extinction of the latter class. 

Means.—Abolition of all customs and excise duties, except those 
on spirits. 2. Increase of income tax, differentiating in favor of 
earned as against unearned incomes, and graduating cumulatively 
by system of successive levels of abatement. 3. Equalization and 
increase of death duties and the use of the proceeds as capital, not 
income. 4. Shifting of local rates and house duty from occupier to 
owner, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 5. Compul- 
sory redemption of existing land tax’and reimposition on all ground 
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rents and increased values. 6. Abolition of fees on licenses for 
employment. 7. Abolition of police court fees. 


EXTENSION OF Factory Acts. 


Odject.—To raise, universally, the standard of comfort by obtain- 
ing the general recognition of a minimum wage and a maximum 
working day. 

Means.—1. Extension of the general provisions of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts (or the Mines Regulation Acts, as the case may be) 
to all employers of labor. 2. Compulsory registration of all employ- 
ers of more than three(?) workers. 3. Largely increased number 
of Inspectors, and these to include women, and to be mainly chosen 
from the wage-earning class. 4. Immediate reduction of maximum 
hours to eight per day in all government and municipal employ- 
ment, in all mines, and in all licensed monopolies, such as rail- 
ways, tramways, gas-works, waterworks, docks, harbors, etc., and 
in any trade in which a majority of the workers desire it. 5. The 
compulsory insertion of clauses in all contracts for government or 
municipal supplies, providing that (a) there shall be no sub-con- 
tracting ; (d)that no worker shall be employed more than eight 
hours per day, and (c) that no wages less than a prescribed mini- 
mum shall be paid. 

EpvucaTIONAL REFORM. 

Object.—To enable all, even the poorest, children to obtain not 
merely some, but the best education they are capable of. 

Means.—1. The immediate abolition of all fees in public elemen- 
tary schools, board or voluntary, with a corresponding increase in 
the government grant. 2. Creation of a Minister for Education, 
with control over the whole educational system, from the elemen- 
tary school to the University, and over all educational endowments. 
3. Provision of public technical and secondary schools wherever 
needed, and creation of abundant public secondary scholarships. 
4. Continuation, in all cases, of elementary education at evening 
schools. 5. Registration and inspection of all private educational 
establishments. 

REORGANIZATION OF Poor LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

Object.—To provide generously and without stigma for the aged, 
the sick, and those destitute through temporary want of employ- 
ment, without relaxing the ‘“‘tests”’ against the endowment of able- 
bodied idleness. 

Means.—1. The separation of theerelief of the aged and the 
sick, from the workhouse system, by a universal system of aged 
pensions and public infirmaries. 2. The industrial organization 
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and technical education of all able-bodied paupers. 3. The pro- 
vision of temporary relief works for the unemployed. 4. The super- 
session of the Boards of Guardians by the local municipal authori- 
ties. 

EXTENSION OF MunicipaL Activity. 

Object.—The gradual public organization of labor for all public 
purposes, and the elimination of the private capitalist and mid- 
dleman. 

Means.—1. The provision of increased facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of land, the destruction without compensation of all dwellings 
found unfit for habitation, and the provision of artisans, dwellings 
by the municipality. 2. The facilitation of every extension of 
municipal administration, in London and all other towns, of gas, 
water, markets, tramways, hospitals, cemeteries, parks, museums, 
art galleries, libraries, reading-rooms, schools, docks, harbors, riv- 
ers, etc. 3. The provision of abundant facilities for the acqusition 
of land by local rural authorities, for allotments, common pastures, 
public halls, reading rooms, etc. 


AMENDMENT OF PoLiTicAL MACHINERY. 


Object.—To obtain the most accurate representation and expres- 
sion of the desires of the majority of the people at every moment. 

Means.—1. Reform of registration so as to give a vote, both par- 
liamentary and municipal, to every adult. 2. Abolition of any 
period of residence as a qualification for registration. 3. Bi-an- 
nual registration by special public officer. 4. Payment of election 
expenses, including postage of election addresses and polling cards. 
5. Payment of all public representatives, parliamentary, county or 
municipal. 6. Second ballot. 7. Abolition or painless extinction 
of House of Lords. 


This is the kind of programme to which a genera- 
tion of trades unionism and political enfranchisement 
has brought the English artisan since the crude 
political reforms advocated by the Chartists. Like 
John Stuart Mill, though less explicitly, he has 
abandoned mere political democracy for an almost 
complete socialism. 

It need hardly be said that no such programme of 
legislation can be carried out in a single session. 
It is probable, indeed, that for much of it the rest of 
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England is not yet sufficiently prepared. The ten- 
dency is, however, strong in that direction, and the 
‘political momentum which, instead of diminishing 
or remaining constant, increases,’’! will inevitably 
carry us rapidly forward. The individual appropria- 
tion of rent and interest is becoming more and more 
discredited among the mass of the population who 
are practically unable to share in this income; and 
they are quickly coming to demand that social 
arrangements shall be deliberately based on what 
are essentially socialist principles. The Christian is 
every day inclining to the feeling that his faith 
requires him to support the same demand; the 
Political Economist has ceased to resist, counselling 
merely circumspection and moderation; the practical 
reformer is driven by the impossibility of otherwise 
adequately dealing with social evils into the same 
direction, and the statesman sees more and more 
clearly that this is the outcome of urban Democracy 
in advanced industrial communities, with their exces- 
sive development of city life. The industrial evolu- 
tion, as usual, precedes and accompanies the political, 
and all social tendencies point to the same end. 
What the exact form and machinery may be, it is, of 
course, impossible to predict, but no student of Eng- 
lish thought and politics can doubt that England is 
destined to become constantly more and more ‘col- 
lectivist’’ as it advances in industrial complexity, in 
realized wealth, and in political democracy. The 
Individualism of the past is buried, and the imme- 
diate future is unmistakably with a progressive 
Socialism, the full extent of which no man can 
yet see. 

"Herbert Spencer, Man versus the State, p. 23. 
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